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Entrance procedure study 


Commission authorized: The College 
Board has approved a study of college 
entrance procedures by a special com- 
mission to be appointed by Director 
Frank H. Bowles. The commission was 
proposed by Mr. Bowles on the recom- 
mendation of a committee consisting 
of Mary E. Chase, executive vice presi- 
dent and director of admission, Welles- 
ley College; Frank D. Ashburn, head- 
master, Brooks School, North An- 
dover, Mass.; Wilbur J. Bender, dean 
of admissions and financial aids, Har- 
vard University; and John F. Morse, 
director of admission, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. 

The committee felt that there is an 
urgent need to scrutinize the present 
Board program and the pattern of ad- 
missions procedures generally fol- 
lowed by Board member institutions 
in the perspective of the admissions 
pressures of the immediate future 
which can be foreseen. It is hoped that 
such a study of admissions factors may 
result in suggestions for changes which 
would be beneficial to schools, candi- 
dates, and colleges. 


Fee increases voted 


Effective 1957-58: An increase in the 
fees for the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
and the Achievement Tests, beginning 
with the tests administered in Decem- 
ber 1957, was voted by the College 
Board at its April meeting. The new 
fees will be seven dollars for the saT 
and nine dollars for the Achievement 
Tests, an increase of one dollar in each 
case. 

Before approving the fee changes, 
representatives of the member colleges 
had discussed the Board’s financial 
position at 11 regional meetings. The 
chief factors accounting for a deficit 
of more than a quarter million dollars 


NEWS OF THE COLLEGE BOARD 


incurred by the Board in its operations 
during 1955-56 and the prospect of a 
similar deficit during the current aca- 
demic year were identified as cost rises 
due to economic inflation and the ex- 
pansion of the College Board program 
to meet educational needs. Among the 
major items, in addition to the basic 
necessity of assisting Educational Test- 
ing Service to provide additional facil- 
ities to serve rapidly growing numbers 
of Board candidates, have been the 
Board’s test research and development 
activities, the College Scholarship Serv- 
ice, and the introduction of the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program. Candidate 
and college fee increases for the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service are reported 
on page 30. 

The only other candidate fee change 
to take effect in 1957-58 will be in the 
charge for test score reports in addi- 
tion to the three to which the candi- 
date’s test fee entitles him. The fee for 
additional reports will be one dollar 
each, instead of the present fee of one 
dollar for one, two, or three additional 
reports requested at the same time. All 
candidate fees will be explained in the 
Bulletin of Information which is to be 
distributed in September. 


College service charges: Changes in 
college fees include an increase in the 
charge for the use of College Board 
Placement Tests from 25 cents per test 
copy to 50 cents per copy with a mini- 
mum of five dollars, and the introduc- 
tion of fees for special services ordered 
by some of the member colleges. One 
of these is the compilation of lists for 
individual colleges to show the names 
of those registered candidates whose 
score reports they will receive, a serv- 
ice which will cost 30 dollars per year 
plus one cent per name listed, or a 
maximum of 100 dollars. The colleges 
may also order duplicate copies of the 
score reports at a cost of 20 dollars per 





year plus one cent per copy, or a maxi- 
mum ef 50 dollars. 


Membership actions 


New members: Annhurst College and 
Tulane University were elected to Col- 
lege Board membership and the United 
States Naval Academy was extended 
the privileges of membership at the 
April 3 meeting of the Board. The New 
York State Association of Deans and 
Guidance Personnel was also admitted 
to membership at the meeting. The 
Board roster of 185 institutions and 33 
associations appears on page 29. 


Policy affirmed: The Board also acted 
to make possible the enforcement of a 
1954 statement of membership policy 
which provided that all Board mem- 
ber institutions should make regular 
and substantial use of Board tests by 
1958, unless specifically exempted 
from this requirement. It was voted 
that the Membership Committee be 
authorized to recommend to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Board for 
termination of membership those mem- 
ber colleges not complying with the re- 
quirement at that time and not con- 
sidered eligible for specific exception. 
The general consideration of present 
and possible future Board membership 
criteria, most recently studied by a 
special committee, will be continued. 


Mathematics Commission meets 


Requirement revision weighed: At 
its fifth meeting, held April 12 and 13 
at Princeton University, the Commis- 
sion on Mathematics of the College 
Board decided to ask both Board mem- 
ber and other colleges to revise their 
official statements of entrance require- 
ments in mathematics in the near fu- 
ture. In many cases, the Commission 
believes, present statements inhibit ef- 








forts to improve mathematics instruc- 
tion in the schools. 

A preliminary draft of the major 
Commission report, expected to be is- 
sued in the coming academic year, was 
also discussed at the meeting. Before 
the report’s formal release, the group 
plans to consult extensively with mathe- 
matics teachers on subsequent drafts 
of the report. 

The Commission was formed in the 
fall of 1955 to study and recommend 
desirable changes in the secondary 
school mathematics curriculum. 


1957 SQT scheduled 


October 22 administration: Secondary 
schools throughout the country will ad- 
minister the Scholarship Qualifying 
Test on October 22 to those members 
of their senior classes seeking to qual- 
ify for scholarships offered by spon- 
sors which require the test. Among the 
sponsors which will use the test for the 
preliminary selection of candidates are 
the National Honor Society, the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation, 
the National Presbyterian Scholarship 
Board, and the National Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students. 

Last year, the first in which the test 
was offered under College Board aus- 
spices, the SQT was taken by more than 
160,000 students in 12,500 schools. All 
schools which have scholarship appli- 
cants have been invited to participate 
in the 1957 administration. An an- 
nouncement mailed to schools and col- 
leges early in May described the prin- 
cipal features of the program and re- 
quested estimates of the numbers of 
seniors who will take the test in Oc- 
tober. 


Score reporting to be reviewed 


Other methods sought: Methods of re- 
porting their test scores to candidates, 
a possibility which has been approved 
in principle by the College Board, will 
be studied by the Board staff during 
the summer and presented to the Com- 
mittee on Examinations for its consid- 
eration in the fall. 

The purpose of the study is to deter- 
mine whether the standard score scale 
of 200 to 800 might be revised to pro- 
vide a scale which could be used in re- 
porting scores to schools and colleges 
which they could release, at their dis- 











Candidates Reply Date 


Next year’s Candidates Reply 
Date, the earliest date by which 
participating colleges can ask 
candidates to reply to notifica- 
tions of admission or financial 
| aid offers, will be May 21. The 
date was selected by the College 
Board after a survey of the mem- 
ber colleges indicated that an 
earlier date could not be ob- 
served by many colleges which 
wish to participate in the agree- 
ment next spring. 

The 139 colleges which are ob- | 
serving this year’s May 22 date 
were listed on page 33 of the 
| winter issue of the College Board 
| Review. Those which decide to 
participate in the 1958 agree- 
ment will be listed in the fall | 
| issue. 








cretion, to candidates. At present, pre- 
liminary (junior year) scores may be 
revealed to candidates, but final (sen- 
ior year) scores are confidential. 


Advanced Placement Program 


Participation grows: Preliminary reg- 
istration figures for the Advanced 
Placement Examinations administered 
during the week of May 13 indicated 
that more than 2,000 candidates from 
approximately 200 schools would take 
some 4,200 examinations. Last May 
1,229 students from 104 schools took 
2,199 examinations. 


Conferences planned: Nine confer- 
ences similar to those held last year for 
school and college teachers and admin- 
istrators interested in the Advanced 
Placement Program have been sched- 
uled for June. 

The subjects covered by the confer- 
ences, their directors, and their sites 
are as follows: English (two confer- 
ences), Professor Gerhard G. Fried- 
rich, Haverford College, and Nicholas 
Schreiber, Ann Arbor High School, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Foreign Languages, 
co-directors DeVaux de Lancey and W. 
Ernest Gillespie, Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, Exeter, N. H.; History, Professor 





Charles C. Griffin, Vassar College; 
Mathematics, Professor E. P. Vance, 
Oberlin College; Biology, William A. 
Sweeney, Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn.; Chemistry, Professor Allen S. 
Hussey, Northwestern University; and 
Physics, Professor Howard P. Stabler, 
Williams College. The subject matter 
conferences will meet during June 27- 
30. The conference for administrators 
will be held at Union College during 
June 21-23 under the direction of 
Jonathan Peters. 


Fifth Colloquium announced 


Four-day program: The committee for 
the fifth annual College Board Collo- 
quium on College Admissions has an- 
nounced that a four-day program com- 
mencing on October 26 will concen- 
trate on the processes of guidance, ad- 
mission, and placement in college as 
they relate to the individual student. 
Experts in each area will discuss cur- 
rent practices and probable develop- 
ments in the next 10 years. 

The Colloquium will be held at 
Arden House, Harriman, N. Y., as in 
past years, which will limit attendance 
to 95 resident participants and 24 non- 
resident representatives of Catholic 
women’s colleges. Of the residents, 
about 30 will be representatives of sec- 
ondary schools invited by the commit- 
tee. College registrations will be con- 
fined to representatives of member 
colleges with priority given to applica- 
tions from colleges which have not 
been represented at a previous Collo- 
quium. 

The program director and chairman 
of the committee is Hollace G. Roberts, 
director of admission, Western Re- 
serve University. 


Publications 


1956-57 subscription: Two publications 
announced for 1956-57 and ordered 
during the year by many subscribers 
will be distributed during the spring 
and summer months. The Report of the 
Director for 1955-56 will be mailed in 
May and the 1957 Supplement to Col- 
lege Board Scores No. 2 has been tenta- 
tively scheduled for September. 


1957-58 Handbook: A revised edition 
of The College Handbook is in prepara- 
tion for publication early in the fall. 
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Efforts to extend SAT utility 


Final score gains or losses: In a recent 
analysis, the scores of a random sam- 
ple of 773 students who took the Jan- 
uary 1957 Scholastic Aptitude Test as 
final candidates after having taken the 
May 1956 saT as preliminary candi- 
dates were compared. The inquiry re- 
vealed that both the magnitude of aver- 
age score gain from preliminary testing 
(in the junior secondary school year) 
to final testing (in the senior year), 
and also the distribution of departures 
from average score gain, were essen- 
tially as expected. 

These expectations are in part de- 
scribed in College Board Scores No. 2 
(pages 49-52), which suggests that test 
users may allow 15 points for “practice 
effect” and three points a month for 
“growth” or maturation in accounting 
for the usually encountered increases 
to be expected in a student’s final saT 
score over his preliminary score on the 
test. 

However, the above book also ex- 
plains that saT scores of individual 
final candidates can also be lower than 
their scores as preliminary candidates 
due to both “probable error of meas- 
urement” and “probable error of score 
difference.” Because of these two fac- 
tors, about 16 per cent of the students 
tested as preliminary and final candi- 
dates will show some decreases in their 
final SAT scores.' 

The forms of the January 1957 sat 
and of the May 1956 saT were also 
compared as to average item difficulty 
as well as to the distribution of item 
difficulties. The two forms were found 
to be practically identical in both of 
these respects. 

A College Board research study now 
in progress is seeking to provide more 
exact information concerning the rela- 
tive contributions of “practice” and 


1This approximate figure of 16 per cent 
is applicable only to groups of candidates 
numbering into the tens of thousands; any 
number from all to none of the students in 
any small group, like those in a single school, 
could be among the 16 per cent who show 
final SAT score losses. 


growth to average increase in the final 
SAT scores of candidates than is given 


in College Board Scores No. 2. 


Preliminary score validity: Another 
SAT study is investigating the validity 
of scores of preliminary candidates in 
comparison with the validity of their 
scores as final candidates. The study is 
felt to be particularly desirable in view 
of continuing increases in the numbers 
of preliminary candidates each year. 

If it is found that preliminary can- 
didate scores can predict average fresh- 
man grades as well or nearly as well 
as final candidate scores, admissions 
officers may be able to make decisions 
on applicants almost a year earlier 
than they now can. 


Transfer student norms: Tables of saT 
norms for transfer students that are 
now being compiled will enable admis- 
sions and guidance officers to interpret 
SAT scores of students seeking to trans- 
fer from one college to another at the 
end of their sophomore year. 

Intended to fill the need formerly met 
by the discontinued College Transfer 
Test, the norms should prove increas- 
ingly valuable as community and jun- 
ior colleges expand. 


All high school seniors: A further SAT 
study, scheduled to begin in 1957-58, 
will attempt to provide SAT norms on a 
large representative sample of public 
high school seniors in the United States. 
Norms of this kind have been hitherto 
unavailable because those public high 
school seniors taking the SAT have pre- 
sumably represented a more able sub- 
sample of the entire public high school 
pupil population. 

Thus, although a public high school 
student receiving 500 on the saT-v has 
scored at about the median of the pop- 
ulation taking the Board’s tests, it has 
been impossible to characterize accu- 
rately his performance in relation to 
the entire high school population. This 
study, utilizing nation-wide data ob- 
tained in the Board’s study for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation of high 
school students and their plans (see 


Encouraging Scientific Talent,? pages 
139-169), will make such additional 
score interpretation possible. 


Improved predictive power: Two stud- 
ies are in progress to investigate pos- 
sible improvement in the use of the SAT 
as it is now constituted for predicting 
academic success in college. 

The first, called the part-score study, 
will determine whether or not the SAT 
can validly yield more than the two 
scores—Verbal and Mathematical— 
that it now does. If it is found that it 
can, the overall validity of the sat and 
hence its utility in predicting average 
freshman grades in college would be 
increased. 

The subject of the second study, pre- 
dictability of long-range academic cri- 
teria through the saT, has long been a 
matter of concern. Although the sat 
is commonly used to predict average 
freshman grades, the latter criterion is 
not completely representative of col- 
lege academic success. Colleges may 
prefer to select students who have a 
good chance of being four-year aca- 
demic successes—whether or not they 
are going to be highly successful in the 
freshman year. This study is designed 
to see whether the SAT can be used in 
conjunction with such longer term aca- 
demic criterja. 


Revised manual available 


On Placement Test use: The report on 
“Procedures for Developing Local 
Norms for Foreign Language Place- 
ment Tests,” which was mentioned in 
the last issue of the College Board Re- 
view, has been superseded by a more 
comprehensive bulletin, “Score Use 
and Interpretation Manual, 1956-57, 
College Board Placement Tests.” 

Primarily concerned with the cor- 
rect course placement of students after 
admission, this manual may be ob- 
tained by writing the College Entrance 
Examination Board, 425 West 117 
Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


2 Charles C. Cole, Jr., (New York: College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1956). 











School viewpoints toward college admissions 


Preparation for college vs. education for all 


BY HAROLD HOWE, II 


On the American frontier mothers si- 
lenced their unruly children with tales 
of the vengeance of marauding Indi- 
ans. Down through the years young 
Americans have been kept on the 
“straight and narrow” by other unat- 
tractive alternatives. Today the meth- 
ods of adult control remain the same. 
Only the threats have changed. To per- 
suade children to do their homework, 
to go to Sunday School, or even to join 
the school stamp club, parents are now 
using the pressure of possible failure 
to get into college. Generally this is not 
just any college. In some families it is 
good old Woonsaki where Dad or Mom 
went. In the Middle West it is frequent- 
ly an eastern college. In the East it is 
likely to be an Ivy League institution 
or one of the women’s colleges where 
Ivy Leaguers seek companionship. 
Those who work in secondary schools 
can remember the time short years ago 
when parents and progeny raised the 
question of what college to attend while 
the student was a junior or senior. 
Those days seem idyllic when viewed 
from present perspectives. When young 
Horace demonstrates that he can turn 
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from his stomach to his back at two 
months and the other way at three, we 
have sure evidence that he is an ad- 
vanced child and likely to be a candi- 
date for Princeton. There is no blank 
space to enter this information on the 
forms sent out by the college, but it 
seems likely that there may be in the 
next few years. 

The anxieties which result in these 
preposterous attitudes are the result of 
an all too real situation. Most of us are 
familiar with the unpleasant arithmetic 
of college admissions, particularly as 
it applies to the strong liberal arts col- 
leges and the large private universities 
and technical institutions. Before long 
similar pressures will spread to the 
rest of the “academic procession,” as 
David Riesman terms the American 
scene in higher education. As these 
anxieties become all-pervasive and as 
attendance at a “prestige college” be- 
comes a privilege reserved for the se- 
lect few chosen in the murky crystal 
balls of harassed admissions directors, 
the effects will be felt at many points in 
our society. Nowhere will they be more 
immediate than in their impact on the 
secondary schools. In fact the schools, 
both public and private, are already 
acutely aware of pressures from these 
sources. 

Private schools are having a new 
boom. Institutions which 10 years ago 
were gratefully accepting the castoff 
students of others now glory in wait- 
ing lists of their own. Part of the pro- 
cession of parents willing to spend 
2,000 dollars or more a year for sec- 
ondary education is the product of the 
American economic explosion of our 
times. But a very high proportion of it 
is the result of the anxieties which stem 





from the ratio of college applicants to 
the number of places available in fresh- 
man classes. My guess is that a distress- 
ingly small group of those seeking en- 
trance to private college preparatory 
schools is doing so as the result of a 
clear notion of the great opportunities 
for personal growth which the best of 
these schools have to offer. There is a 
mad rush for private secondary educa- 
tion which justifies itself not in the 
values of that education but rather 
through its use as a shoehorn into Bryn 
Mawr or Stanford or wherever. 

The principals and guidance coun- 
selors of public secondary schools are 
having some new experiences as a re- 
sult of the scurry for places on the 
ladder of admission to college. One of 
the most frustrating is the appointment 
with the worried parents of an eighth 
grader who want to know whether 
Susie is going to be a good candidate 
for Mount Holyoke if she stays on in 
public school or whether they should 
make the family sacrifices involved in 
sending her to private school. In the 
next breath they want a definite prog- 
nosis on whether such a move will guar- 
antee her admission. Some parents have 
picked up half-truths about the admis- 
sions lottery and are prepared to fol- 
low them. I have been asked seriously 
whether a boy’s chances would be im- 
proved if the family moved out West 
where there are fewer candidates for 
Yale. This query raises the difficult 
question of how long it takes a Cincin- 
natian to be an Idahoan in the eyes of 
the “Elis.” 

Although this sounds as if I were 
contemptuous of the genuine anxieties 
of parents, I have no such reaction. 
Their feelings come from a vicious 
circle which is real and which requires 
understanding rather than criticism. 
The circle involves the complicated re- 
lationships among tradition, family 
prestige, economic opportunity, social 
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success, the desire for the best in edu- 
cation, and the admissions situation as 
we know it. All these elements in vary- 
ing combinations operate to produce 
early and tense concern about college 
admission. 

As this concern relates to the public 
schools, over which parents have more 
control than they do over the private 
ones, it expresses itself in the demand 
that the schools emphasize what is 
called “college preparation.” This is 
an elusive commodity to pin down, for 
people differ on what should go into it. 

Anyone who works in a_ public 
school, particularly one which harbors 
young people who plan to seek en- 
trance to the highly competitive col- 
leges, is certainly aware of a group of 
parents and citizens in his community 
who can be classified as “preparation- 
ists.” They have a variety of ideas in 
mind, but they are likely to have one 
quality in common—they are suspicious 
of the “educationists.” 

This latter breed is stigmatized by 
the preparationists with varying de- 
grees of virulence. Some start where 
Arthur Bestor leaves off. Others don’t 
go as far as he does. The general theme 
is that a group of unintelligent and un- 
imaginative teachers and administra- 
tors has captured the public secondary 
schools. They are organized into a con- 
spiracy to spread their ignorance (la- 
boriously acquired at teachers’ col- 
leges) so that high school graduates 
will know nothing and have no skills 
which might enable them to learn some- 
thing. The preparationists deplore the 
emphasis the educationists place on 
democratic attitudes, on social and per- 
sonal adjustments, and on the learning 
of practical skills such as driving a car 
safely. They believe that this kind of 
nonsense just interferes with prepara- 
tion for college, which in their scheme 
of things should be emphasized more 
than it is in the public schools and even 
in some private schools. 


Credit due the “educationists” 


The educationists, on the other hand, 
are the inheritors of the golden dream 
of formal schooling for all Americans 
through the age of 18, whether they 
are going to college or not. The educa- 
tionists have been devising the themes 
which would fit into this symphony for 
the last 30 years or more, and they 


Four spokesmen 


Representatives of four widely 
separated schools and school sys- 
tems discuss the problems of 
secondary schools in relation to 
college admissions today in the 
articles which appear on pages 
4 through 16. 

Three of the articles, “Prep- 
aration for college vs. education 
for all” by Harold Howe, II, “The 
large city school faces the col- 
leges” by Walter H. Wolff, and 
“Resolving the admissions lot- 
tery dilemma” by Louis H. Braun, 
were presented on April 3 as ad- 
dresses at the morning sympo- 
sium of the spring meeting of 
the College Board. The fourth, a 
brief statement on “Three-wave 
selection for admissions,” was 
presented by Frank D. Ashburn 
in the course of his remarks as 
symposium chairman. 





have had some conspicuous success. 
Their efforts in the early 1920's and be- 
fore were hounded by the fact that the 
American high school was then a col- 
lege preparatory institution. Most 
young people left school after the eighth 
grade. The small minority continuing 
on was made up of middle-class groups 
who had financial backing and the 
gumption to stick with formal educa- 
tion when this was not required. 
Although the educationists have a 
long way to go, they deserve a lot of 
credit for their successes. More teen- 
agers are in school, and more of them 
are studying things which will fit them 
for life in America after high school, 
whether they go to college or not. In 
the criticisms of the preparationists, 
however, the educationists see a double 
threat. They see a challenge to the di- 
versity of the American high school in 
meeting the needs of the entire spec- 
trum of secondary-school-age youth, 
and they feel this challenge personally 
and deeply because it seems to be the 
same old dragon they fought years ago. 
Here it is revived and breathing new 
fire, some of which is supplied by com- 
munity leaders on whom the educa- 
tionists depend for support. It is not 


surprising that they are stirred up and 
taking an active part in current debates 
on education. ‘ 

I don’t propose to get trapped in the 
arguments and counterarguments of 
the preparationist versus educationist 
debate. It is a hot one, and the public 
school educator is likely to get his 
pants singed in it. I would, however, 
like to make some observations about 
matters related to it. In the process it 
may become clear that there are 
strengths and weaknesses in bothcamps 
and that if the strengths can be dis- 
tilled by the schools, they have much to 
gain. 

The positive contribution the prep- 
arationists can make to our schools is 
that their efforts may result in our 
teaching the most able young people 
to express themselves better, to read 
with deeper understanding, and to 
think with greater logic, cogency, and 
imagination about more important 
things. Not that public schools aren’t 
doing these things better than they 
ever have before. Every unbiased piece 
of evidence shows that they are. 

At the same time, those of us who 
work in the schools know that we can 
do better. We are fairly sure that the 
way to teach young people to write is 
to have them do it—a lot of it—and to 
criticize in detail what they write so 
that they can benefit from mistakes. 
Yet we assign so many students to our 
English teachers that this becomes 
virtually impossible. We are certain 
that able high school students can de- 
velop mathematical understandings far 
beyond what we frequently require of 
them. We have seen small groups in 
which the interplay of discussion on 
literary, historical, or scientific topics 
was an exciting example of student 
learning from student, but we have not 
created as many such groups in our 
schools as we should have. The interest 
of preparationists can be enlisted for 
community support to further enter- 
prises like these. If extra money is 
needed for smaller classes, lighter teach- 
er loads, or special facilities, the prep- 
arationists will help to get it. 

On the other hand, there are some 
dangers implicit in the preparationist 
viewpoint. Some of these worthies re- 
vert to the bitter pill theory of educa- 
tion—the idea that the less interesting 
and the less pertinent to the student a 
subject is, the better it is for him. For 











some occult reason, drudgery (defined 
by preparationists as “discipline”) is 
held to develop the mind and therewith 
to prepare for college. English gram- 
mar is frequently assigned this mys- 
terious function. Preparationists be- 
lieve that the complicated relation- 
ships in this inconsistent system 
“stretch the mental muscles” and are 
good for the students per se. One is 
tempted to inquire whether hiero- 
glyphics wouldn’t provide even more 
exercise. 

When faced with such assertions, I 
have to part company with the prep- 
arationists and creep under the flap of 
the educationist tent. In that refreshing 
atmosphere it is held that motivation is 
important, that studies should seem 
pertinent, and that sensing the excite- 
ment of real learning is more signifi- 
cant for the college-bound student than 
drudgery for its own sake. Young peo- 
ple learn more when they see the pur- 
pose in what they are doing and when 
they like it. Under such circumstances 
they are likely to work harder and ac- 
complish more. 

If this opinion makes me a “Dewey- 
eyed progressive,” my only rejoinder 
is that so are all the captains of in- 
dustry who long ago discovered the 
simple fact that their workers produce 
better when they understand the re- 
lationship of their task to the whole 
process of production and when meas- 
ures to reduce drudgery are instituted. 

Lest I be flayed by the grammarians, 
I hasten to add that I think their field 
has its place in secondary school. It 
is a means and not an end; however. 
English grammar properly studied will 
lead to more felicitous and more origi- 
nal expression and to deeper under- 
standing of the variety, changeable- 
ness, and delightful inconsistency of 
our idiom. Improperly studied gram- 
mar stultifies in the manner aptly il- 
lustrated by Winston Churchill in his 
answer to a request to stop placing 
prepositions at the ends of sentences. 
He said, “Up with this I cannot put.” 

Sometimes the preparationists cre- 
ate an emphasis on some special area of 
study which is exaggerated or false. | 
agree with them that students who are 
going on to advanced education must 
spend a lot of time in high school on 
mathematics, foreign language, and his- 
tory. They need an introduction to the 
sciences and real proficiency in their 


own language. Regardless of subject 
area, they need to read widely to get in- 
sights into themselves and into the 
world around them, the richness of its 
past and the problems of its present. 

I sense less excitement among the 
preparationists concerning the arts, 
and I wonder why one of the most 
elevating of human activities escapes 
their concern. Could it be because 
there is no College Board examination 
in art or music? As I said, they some- 
times worship a particular subject. A 
good example is Latin. This excellent 
and rewarding study is claimed to be- 
stow certain special benefits beyond 
those of any other subject; students 
are thus often encouraged to take at 
least two years of it for college prep- 
aration, even though they drop it in 
grade 10 and forget it. 

I would argue that the rewards of a 
classical language are insights into a 
culture which is one of the forbears of 
our own and which is one of the high- 
est expressions of man’s striving on 
this planet. To achieve these rewards 
the student needs to master the lan- 
guage and then go on to the glories of 
its literature read in the original. 

Two years of Latin seem to me to 
prove as little as two years of French 
taught in such a way that the student 
ends up with two college credits but 
without the ability to speak, read, or 
write the language. There is too much 
of this brand of sin in American 
schools, and much of it is committed in 
the name of college preparation. For 
any one student the answer to studying 
foreign language is to pick one and 
stick with it until it is permanently a 





part of him. The process is easier if 
started in elementary school. It can 
be accomplished in high school if eol- 
lege credits are forgotten and learning 
a language is the objective. Inciden- 
tally, this would delight most colleges. 

In views on methodology and organ- 
ization for instruction the preparation- 





ists and educationists are likely to be 
far apart. To the most extreme prep- 
arationists, “methodology” is a bad 
word, It smacks of courses in teachers’ 
colleges and other unsavory guilt by 
association. To the educationist, meth- 
odology is the legitimate science of 
how to organize for instruction and 
learning and how to promote these ac- 
tivities in the classroom. 

I would like to avoid this contro- 
versy by observing that colleges are in- 
creasingly coming to recognize that 
there is no one method of instruction 
or type of secondary school organiza- 
tion which has any monopoly on good 
preparation for college. Students with 
the most startling variety of educa- 
tional backgrounds succeed at Har- 


. vard. Ultraconservative public schools 


like Boston Latin and progressive pri- 
vate schools like Putney seem to pro- 
duce some admirable college candi- 
dates by systems of education which 
are direct opposites in both theory and 
practice. Examples of progressive pub- 
lic schools and conservative private 
ones are just as easily available. One 
wonders whether there isn’t a good bit 
more heat than light in some of the 
controversy. 


The nature of true preparation 


The fact is that true college prepara- 
tion consists of personal growth. In 
this process the emotional and spirit- 
ual side of young people is as impor- 
tant as the intellectual. All kinds of 
schools can provide for this growth 
and do so. In the same breath it must 
be said that many schools fail miser- 
ably in this most significant mission. 

If I were asked to produce one and 
only one factor which is most impor- 
tant in secondary education for all 
students, I would say that it is the re- 
lationship between the individual stu- 
dent and the individual teacher. Fortu- 
nate indeed is the schoolboy who in 
the course of the years of high school 
encounters half a dozen adults who 
respect his personality, who use his 
mistakes as steps to new understand- 
ings, and who give him the feeling 
that they are deeply interested in his 
full growth and development. 

These adults do not have to be 
maudlin, Sunday-school-teacher stereo- 
types. They can have the full variety 
of personality traits—even sternness. 
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What is required is that they be skillful 
in the classroom and genuine in their 
interest in individual students. These 
are the threads of which real personal 
growth is woven during the impres- 
sionable, teen-age years. When com- 
bined with hard work and sound learn- 
ings, the skill and sincerity of teachers 
will produce not just students who can 
get into college. They will produce 
fully developed individuals regardless 
of their objectives. 

Paradoxically, as schools take the 
emphasis off college preparation con- 
ceived in the limited terms of the most 
extreme preparationists, they may do 
a better job of preparing for college. 
I would rather have my boy trained to 
be a resourceful and responsible 17- 
year-old who thinks for himself than 
subdued by pedagogy to deliver the 
standard responses which are mis- 
takenly thought of as guaranteeing 
admission to college while numerous 
facets of character and personality are 
ignored. Not that good private and 
public schools are doing anything of 
the kind. They are not. But schools 
with a too highly developed concern 
about preparation for college are in 
danger of such emphasis. 

In this sense I am for student educa- 
tion and against college preparation. 
If the student is educated, admission 
to college will take care of itself, and 
colleges will be happy to relax some of 
their hard and fast admission require- 
ments in order to get him. Those of us 
who are responsible for the schools 
should operate them for the benefit of 
the students under our care. In spite 
of the fact that the colleges control the 
admissions market, we can get them to 
listen to us if we make sense. 

With the right motivation boys and 
girls in high school will do a great deal 
of hard work. They will do it for what 
it has to offer them in insights and new 
horizons and not under the threat of 
possible failure to get into college. 
Negative motivation in school is about 
as effective as penalties for speeding. 
The two are likely to have similar re- 
sults in the sense that neither ulti- 
mately produces responsible, trust- 
worthy, self-reliant behavior. Students 
who are frightened into college through 
pressures of preparation for it starting 
as early as elementary school are not 
likely to produce as well there as those 
who move with confidence to the next 





natural step of personal development. 

Perhaps it was for reasons akin to 
these that Dr. Peabody used to resent 
Groton’s being called a “prep school.” 
He felt it was much more than that, 
and he was certainly correct. The Rec- 
tor would rise in wrath were we to call 





him an educationist. But we need to 
recognize that he and other great lead- 
ers of private schools thought way be- 
yond the narrow “preparationist” con- 
cepts. They were interested in the 
development of character and in its 
eventual application to leadership in 
American life. I wonder how far afield 
this is from the notions public school 
leaders have today about training for 
responsible citizenship. I suspect that 
the major differences lie in means 
rather than in ends. 

In what I have already said the 
major contribution of the education- 
ists to the training of students who will 
go on to college is implied if not 
stated. Their touchstone in education 
is found in the application of sound 
psychological principles to the learn- 
ing process. Although their detractors 
accuse them of being opposed to hard 
work in the mastery of school subject, 
this is not really the case. They wish 
to go one step further back and argue 
that effective study is more likely to 
occur with constructive results if it 
has some application to matters within 
the scope of the student’s understand- 
ing and interest. When so motivated 
the efforts of good minds are doubly 
rewarding. Educationists bring to sec- 
ondary schools an important emphasis 
on motivation. 

In addition to this, they believe that 
the schools have significant obliga- 
tions to the student in preparing him 
to live in the world he is in at the age 
he is. Hence, courses in health, group 
guidance, citizenship, and social ad- 
justment turn up in their schools. 
These courses are legitimately open to 








suspicion on the grounds that the an- 
swer to a social problem may not be in 
offering a course on it in school. 

At the same time we need to beware 
of the kind of criticism frequently 
leveled at these enterprises by the 
preparationists. As a group they have 
had personal, cultural, and social op- 
portunities way beyond those of the 
average family with sons and daugh- 
ters in public high school. The prep- 
arationist disparagement of efforts to 
provide through formal schooling for 
some of the needs which families may 
not have met is open to the charge of 
snobbery. After all, the best private 
college preparatory schools are doing 
the same thing on a less formal basis 
through their housemasters and the 
wide variety of training and example 
they offer their charges. 

Like their opposite numbers the 
educationists create some problems in 
training college-bound students. Their 
excessive zeal for democracy fre- 
quently results in an egalitarian em- 
phasis which handicaps their efforts 
with the best students. When schools try 
to group these boys and girls together 
so that they can learn from each other 
and so they can progress rapidly to 
new and stimulating experiences, the 
extreme educationists regard the prac- 
tice as undemocratic. 

I don’t want to get into the old argu- 
ment about grouping in high school ex- 
cept to raise my flag to indicate where 
I stand. It seems to me that as young- 
sters progress from grade 7 through 
grade 12, there is a specialization of 
interest which demands grouping on 
the basis of objectives. There is also the 
possibility of identifying talents which 
can best be developed to the full by in- 
creasingly effective grouping accord- 
ing to ability during the six-year 
period. By the time the twelfth grade 
is reached, it is quite clear to me that 
the narrow specialized groupings 
found, for example, in classes prepar- 
ing for the Advanced Placement Ex- 
aminations offered by the College 
Board are not only valid; they are 
imperative. I would argue for a pro- 
gressively applied policy of grouping 
with a minimum in grade 7 and a max- 
imum in grade 12. 

Another problem the educationists 
have is one they create for themselves. 
They have developed a jargon all their 


own, and the result is that they can’t 
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really communicate with people out- 
side their fold. This has done them a 
lot of harm. Their private language has 
come to its full fruition at a time when 
they have a greater need for communi- 
cation with the public than ever before. 

In aa era when citizens’ committees 
for the public schools are mushroom- 
ing, many public school leaders find 
themselves unable to take advantage of 
all the interest and support which is 
potentially theirs. Instead their heads 
are beaten in with their own phrases 
like “pupil-centered curriculum” and 
“life adjustment education.” There is 
nothing destructive or subversive about 
these notic ns as is frequently claimed 
by variou anti-educationist axe-grind- 
ers. Reasunably explained in their full 
context they have much common sense 
in them. It’s too bad the educationists 
can’t explain to anyone but themselves. 











Finally it needs to be said that com- 
pared to the preparationists the educa- 
tionists lead a complicated and difficult 
existence. The sailor cast away on a 
deserted island with one chorus girl 
has a relatively simple problem. But 
how about the poor gob who finds him- 
self marooned with the entire chorus? 
His objectives are necessarily less clear, 
and even when he gets them figured 
out, he has what we might call a real 
problem in methodology. 

The preparationists are concerned 
with a limited group of students—those 


going on to college. Even within this 
group they simplify things by saying 
that all that matters is whether or not 
the students get into college. Other con- 
siderations are secondary. The educa- 
tionist, on the other hand, feels a sense 
of responsibility for the full range of 
student ability and interest. If he is in 
a public school the chances are that 
less than 50 per cent of his students 
will attend college, and he must devise 
school programs so that all can realize 
their objectives and so that the full po- 
tentialities of each one can be devel- 
oped. 

It is a good idea to remember the 
manifold complexities of this task when 
we single out the group going to col- 
lege and harass the educationist for his 
shortcomings in working with them. 
He doesn’t need to be harassed. He 
needs help. 





The large city school faces the colleges 


BY WALTER H. WOLFF 


At the risk of traversing well-traveled 
ground, I shall begin by describing 
some of the characteristics of the large 
city high school which comprise the 
context within which the principal deals 
with college admissions problems or 
reflects on them. 

The city school customarily enrolls 
about 3,500 unselected boys and girls 
with a bewildering variety of voca- 
tional and educational intentions. At 
the bottom of the educational scale 
there are to be found a substantial num- 
ber of general course students, the term 
we apply in New York City to the non- 
academic youngster willing to work his 
way through “second-track” subjects, 
some of which are specifically de- 
signed to have prevocational value. 
Forty per cent of the student body is 
in this group. 

At the top are the college-bound, 
usually academically able. In many of 
ourschools the best of them are grouped 
homogeneously in something called an 
Honor School, and held to standards 
as high as faculty personnel and the 
milieu will permit. The rest of the stu- 
dent body is made up of two groups: 
one consists of students in the academic 


course, some of whom intend to go on 
to college; the other is composed of 
students in the commercial course, 
which will prepare them well for white- 
collar jobs of several kinds. About 20 
per cent of the student body is in the 
commercial course and 40 per cent in 
the academic. 

The typical New York City high 
school with which I shall be concerned 
is a zoned school; that is, there is a 
geographical area which it serves. The 
boundaries take little account of socio- 
economic levels, so that in most schools 
the cultural range is as great as the in- 
tellectual range. 

The New York high school is now 
largely a three-year school. Since this 
is a comparatively new phenomenon 
for the city’s schools, many of them 
are still struggling with the problems 
growing out of the development of the 
junior high school system. The paro- 
chial schools in New York City, of 
which Catholic parochial schools are 
the most numerous, do not use the 
junior high school system, so that the 
high schools also have ninth grade stu- 
dents who usually represent a single 


religious group. 


Since the neighborhoods served by 
the large city schools vary greatly in 
socio-economic level, the percentage of 
the graduating class that will go on to 
college or to some form of two-year 
institution ranges from 5 per cent in 
some schools to 85 per cent in others. 
Of the college-bound, a varying pro- 
portion will seek admission to private 
colleges or to colleges using the College 
Board tests. In New York City, many 
of the college-bound pupils will enter 
one of the municipal colleges. 

Educational and college guidance is 
a part-time activity of teachers willing 
to accept these duties. In one school in 
which about one-fourth of the gradu- 
ating class goes on to college, college 
advising is done by a teacher under 
the following conditions: 

Instead of a daily program of a 
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home room, five classes, and a building 
assignment that is either patrol or proc- 
toring of a study hall or cafeteria, the 
teacher has only four classes and is re- 
lieved of the home room and the build- 
ing assignment. A clerk prepares the 
transcripts of grades and types school 
recommendations or “endorsements.” 
Except for the college advising that 
goes on informally in classrooms and 
in personal conversations, this is all 
the time the school can afford to give to 
pupils who seek admission to college. 
In this school the scholarship advising 
is done by a teacher whose time allow- 
ance is only the 40-minute building as- 
signment. 

Our grievous lack of adequate col- 
lege and scholarship advising has been 
alleviated somewhat by the recent as- 
signment to Board of Education head- 
quarters of a Coordinator of College 
Advising and Scholarships. The Coor- 
dinator has already done much to pro- 
vide information to advisers and to 
spread information about useful prac- 
tices developed in the various schools. 

In some schools, crowding has forced 
the establishment of multiple sessions. 
In such schools the sessions begin be- 
fore 8 o’clock in the morning and end 
at 5 o’clock or later. It is customary for 
pupils in the lower grades to attend the 
late session. Thus, the school may be 
two or even three schools when there 
is a third overlap session. 

Some of the difficulties that the large 
high school faces are implicit in the 
description which I have just given. It 
is forced to struggle to develop the 
unity that one would wish to find in a 
school. Impersonality is a constant 
danger, although the school is not alto- 
gether impersonal. Pupils and teachers 
do meet, even though they do so in a 
hurried situation in which classes are 
large and opportunities for informal 
meetings few. Although it is difficult 
for any single teacher to know any 
single pupil fully, a surprising number 
of constructive relationships are estab- 
lished and flourish. One of the virtues 
of homogeneous grouping is that it 
tends to establish a small school within 
a larger school so that there develops 
a unity of attitude and spirit in the 
small school that the larger school finds 
it difficult to achieve. 

The fact that the school is a three- 
year school has imposed a feeling of 
haste that intrudes on its program. 


There is a lag in the tenth grade year 
as the new entrant acquaints himself 
with the school. A year and a half later 
his three-year transcript must be pre- 
pared, Only two years of this transcript 
report on work done in the senior high 
school. 

Perhaps one of our greatest stum- 
bling blocks stems from the continuing 
ignorance of generation after genera- 
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tion of pupils and parents of college 
admissions procedures and the role of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board. I shall speak of this later. 

Our unsolved problems are much of 
a piece with our difficulties. I need not 
dwell on the mechanics of college ap- 
plications. We deal with them more or 
less effectively. In New York City, an 
attempt is being made to arrive at city- 
wide agreement to limit the number of 
applications permitted a candidate in 
the first round. The colleges will ap- 
preciate the virtue of this attempt. 

Producing an adequate endorsement 
for able students who are not always 
fully known to any single member of 
the faculty poses a difficult hurdle. 
Many large schools use forms on which 
teachers can describe the merits of a 
pupil who has come to them for assist- 
ance with college admission. The col- 
lege adviser uses these forms and the 
permanent record card of the pupil to 
fashion an endorsement which will sat- 
isfy his conscience and do no injustice 
to the applicant. Some of this work is 
done in the dark since the adviser has 
had little or no opportunity to visit 
campuses or become acquainted with 
college admissions people. In our more 
despairing moments, we sometimes 
wonder with what accuracy or wisdom 
we can report on a pupil whom we are 
just beginning to know and whose de- 
velopment we have barely begun to 
chart. But somehow this job gets done. 

The colleges undoubtedly know that 
the New York City applicant may have 


little to show of extracurricular activ- 
ity or achievement. After all, there can 
be only one president of the senior 
class in a class of 700, as well as only 
one valedictorian. There can only be 
one president of the student organiza- 
tion in a school of 3,500. No matter 
how large the school, athletic squads 
remain of standard size. There are 
many, many able students whose extra- 
curricular offering is understandably 
confined to one major club or to one 
major service to the school. And it 
must be remembered that the high 
school teachers of New York City are 
still reluctant to engage in extracurric- 
ular work because of their dispute with 
the Board of Education. 

It is not surprising that coaching, 
especially for the College Board 
Achievement Tests, has become preva- 
lent in many areas. Despite the readi- 
ness of the school to attest to the value 
of its own program, both parents and 
pupils seek the security that comes 
from the knowledge that no stone has 
been left unturned. The Board’s studies 
on coaching have so far failed to deter 
the parent who responds to the com- 
petitive admissions situation by buy- 
ing anything that might possibly help 
his child. Our New York City experi- 
ence shows that the extent of coaching 
varies directly as does the socio-eco- 
nomic level. Some New York City areas, 
therefore, are especially plagued. The 
principals are understandably exasper- 
ated, since parental recourse to coach- 
ing implies a criticism of the school’s 
program that the principal considers 
unwarranted. It is undesirable further 
because whatever emotional or intel- 
lectual values it may have are available 
only to those who can afford to pay. 


Effect of College Board tests 


The impact of College Board tests on 
the school program has imposed only 
minor problems. In general, the New 
York City high schools feel that the 
Board’s program of tests neither in- 
hibits curricular changes nor imposes 
undesirable curricular patterns. This 
is so because the academic course in 
the city’s schools is highly subject-mat- 
ter centered. In some respects the use 
of the College Board tests by admis- 
sions officers has acted as a spur to sec- 
ondary schools. Standards are set to 
which the secondary school must at- 





tend, if it is to serve its able youth well. 

If curricular patterns other than the 
academic are followed, as is the case 
with the student majoring in art or 
music whose academic load is light- 
ened, the preparation for the College 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
or for the Achievement Tests is less 
adequate. In fact, a pupil who makes 
major art his three-year group is given 
a general diploma even though his 
abilities and his achievements in aca- 
demic fields may make him the match 
of any academic pupil. 

Some difficulties appear in some 
subject-matter areas when emphases 
are changed. The English teacher may 
strongly wish to stress appreciation of 
literature and be willing to forego some 
work on mechanics of expression. Per- 
haps the Board’s tests serve a whole- 
some corrective function. But there is 
disagreement here as in other areas in 
which teachers are changing emphases 
on the objectives of instruction. 

One can more freely engage in cur- 
ricular changes in the first year of the 
high school, counting on the conven- 
tional program in the later years to 
prepare the student for Board tests. 
Thus core programs tend to cluster in 
the junior high school years. 


Mathematics Commission warning 


There may be an exception to these 
statements. If the Board engages in 
course of study construction it may 
bring unanticipated pressures to bear 
on the schools. The Commission on 
Mathematics is a case in point. I am 
sure that secondary school people look 
forward eagerly to its recommenda- 
tions. But in every large school there 
is a department of mathematics that 
makes changes in courses of study to 
suit its needs and predilections. In New 
York City a standing committee on 
mathematics in conjunction with the 
Association of Mathematics Teachers 
and the Association of Chairmen of 
Mathematics Departments, and with 
the understanding and approval of the 
assistant superintendent who is in 
charge of mathematics teaching in the 
high schools, reviews courses of study. 

From time to time the Bureau of 
Curriculum Research also organizes 
committees to prepare new courses of 
study. Concomitantly, the Department 
of Education of the State of New York, 





Class ranking standard 


A standardized method of com- 
puting rank in class has been 
recommended to schools by the 
joint committee on school-college 
relations of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals and the American Associ- 
ation of College Registrars and 
Admission Officers. 

As outlined in issue No. 25 of 
The Spotlight, newsletter of the 
NASSP, use of the method would 
include all students in the class 
and all subjects for which unit 
or fractional unit credit is given. 
In the computation, point values 
of 0, 1, 2,3, and 4 per unit would 
be assigned respectively to grades 
F, D, C, B, and A (or their equiv- 
alents in other marking systems), 
and the total number of the stu- 
dent’s points divided by the total 
number of his units would pro- 
vide his rank in class average. 





Thus a student with one unit of 
A, one and one-half of B, one of 
C, one of D, and one-half of F 
would have a rank in class aver- 
age of 2.30. 

The committee also recom- 








mended that rank be determined 
at the end of the first semester 
of the senior year, as well as at 
the end of the junior year in the 
case of students applying to col- 
leges which grant tentative ad- 
mission on the basis of three 
years of school work. 





in the person of the supervisor of 
mathematics, organizes committees for 
a similar purpose. The changes sug- 
gested by the state-wide committees 
usually find their way into the State 
Regents examinations and thus tend to 
be imposed on mathematics teachers. 

If ‘the changes in content recom- 
mended by the Commission on Mathe- 
matics find their way into the College 
Board tests, teachers will be confronted 
by another agency outside the school 
which requires them by the force of its 
prestige and status to make vhanges 
in the mathematics program. 

Now, it may be easy for the inde- 
pendent school to do this. It is not re- 





sponsible to a big city school system, 
nor so directly to other agencies. The 
big city school may find itself torn be- 
tween different kinds of courses of 
study in mathematics. If there are large 
numbers of boys and girls who plan to 
take the College Board examinations 
in mathematics, it may be possible to 
segregate them in classes especially de- 
signed to prepare them for College 
Board tests. In all other schools in- 
justices may be done to able students 
whose inability to do well on the ex- 
amination may reflect only the failings 
of the secondary school and not their 
own lack of potential. 

Dominating one’s thinking about 
college admissions as one looks to the 
future is the single fact that with every 
year the number of high school gradu- 
ates grows larger, and with this the 
number of candidates for admission 
grows also. This growth means that 
there is an absolute rise in the numbers 
of the ablest boys and girls, as well as 
a rise in the numbers at different levels 
of intellectual competence. We may ex- 
pect that the prospects of the single in- 
dividual will correspondingly dimin- 
ish. The assumption on which the last 
statement rests is simply that the ex- 
pansion of our college system through- 
out the country will not keep pace with 
the demand for places in the freshman 
class. 


No room for the second rank 


The private colleges, although they 
may increase their enrollment some- 
what, cannot make room for all the suit- 
able candidates who hammer at their 
doors. Expansion of publicly supported 
institutions goes on too slowly. In New 
York State the expansion of the pro- 
jected University system from a meager 
beginning is still half a year away from 
a vote on the first bond issue. The mag- 
nitude of the crisis in admissions for 
New York State students is indicated 
by Benjamin Fine in a news story in 
The New York Times of March 24. A 
survey by Dr. Fine shows that some 
state-supported universities and col- 
leges in states other than New York will 
in the future, as a matter of policy, 
severely restrict the number of out-of- 
state candidates they will accept. In 
some instances the percentage of ac- 
ceptances for candidates from New 
York State has already decreased. 





Presumably the colleges will grow 
more selective. The extent to which this 
is so will vary, but it seems to me to be 
inevitable. The trend is illustrated by 
the New York State two-year Commu- 
nity College in Brooklyn, once a two- 
year Institute, which became selective 
in its admissions as soon as pressure 
for admission enabled it to do so. Per- 
haps the most highly selective colleges 
have gone about as far as they wish to 
go. Others will be able to take advan- 
tage of the pressure for admission to 
alter the composition of their cam- 
puses in ways that satisfy them. Thus 
one can lope that provision will be 
made for most of the ablest candidates. 
But I despair of adequate provision 
for the able candidates in the second 
rank whose usefulness to society would 
be enhanced by a good college educa- 
tion, but who may find no place suit- 
able to their needs. 

The experience of a recent gradu- 
ating class of 689 boys and girls is 
worth reviewing. Of the 689, 15 went 
to two-year community colleges’ and 
212 went on to four-year institutions. 
Of these 212, 105 went to the munici- 
pal colleges, leaving 107 who went to 
private colleges both within and with- 
out the city. They went as far north as 
Maine, as far west as Arizona, and as 
far south as Florida. 

On the face of it, this seems to be a 
satisfactory state of affairs. But the 
school was unhappy about some in- 
dividuals. There were members of that 
class who did not find places in col- 
leges that seemed to the school to be 
adequate to their needs. It will not do 
to write them off as students in some- 
thing called a “third rank.” They had 
the desire to go on to further education 
and the ability and drive to do a fairly 
competent job. The ugly consequences 
of an excess of candidates over suit- 
able places seemed to the school to be 
obvious, although some of the inade- 
quacy of theschool’s guidance stemmed 
from doubt about the admissions pat- 
terns or policies of the colleges. 

The high school deals with many ad- 
missions patterns or policies. Some- 
times these are clearly known, as in the 
case of the New York City municipal 
colleges. An applicant is admitted to 
one of these colleges on the strength of 
his overall average of grades. If he is 
in the doubtful zone, below the cut-off 
point, he is privileged to take an en- 
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trance examination designed to differ- 
entiate among applicants in a similar 
situation. Places are reserved for a 
given number of these entrants. 

The policies and practices of many 
private colleges are far less clearly dis- 
cernible. Of course in many cases the 
adviser can predict rejection without 
hesitation. Prediction of acceptance is 
less certain. In fact, there are colleges 
whose admissions policies are wholly 
unknown to the adviser, or at least 
seem beclouded by unexpected accept- 
ances or rejections for which there 
seem to be no explanations. The ad- 
viser deals with the problem by sug- 
gesting a schedule of applications that 
ranges from the possible through the 
probable to the virtually certain. We 
have no other way of seeking for the 
candidate the college best suited to him. 





We could give more effective guid- 
ance if we had more information about 
the composition of the freshman class, 
such as is supplied by some colleges. 
Far better than the descriptions to be 
found in catalogues or brochures, this 
kind of statement tells the high school 
counselor what the college will prob- 
ably accept. An extension of this prac- 
tice may indeed make possible allevia- 
tion of the multiple application prob- 
lem. I suggest that this kind of state- 
ment is essential where the college is 
altering the selectivity of its admis- 
sions. In the period of transition that 
I foresee the high school counselor 
may be operating on beliefs that have 
long since ceased to be valid. 

The early statement of acceptance or 
rejection will prove a boon to the hard- 
pressed large high school adviser. It 
should also curtail the activities of the 
scalp-hunters who are satisfying child- 
ish needs at the expense of the school 
and college. 

The increasing pressure for admis- 
sions and the big school’s uncertainty 
about college admissions policies lead 
me to suggest that we take an even 


harder look than we customarily do at 
the ways in which admissions criteria 
are used. However test scores are re- 
fined, they remain inadequate indices 
when there are large clusters of candi- 
dates whose scores are at the same level. 
The same difficulty exists with rank 
in class. The high school principal 
often cannot distinguish between the 
abilities of the student who is first and 
those of the student who is tenth. In 
some schools one cannot honestly dis- 
tinguish between the first and the twen- 
ty-fifth. Grade averages often differ by 
fractions of a point. But even where 
they do not, no one claims that there is 
a significant difference between aver- 
ages separated by just a few points. 


Need for a mass Rorschach 


I have indicated that extracurricular 
offerings are usually inadequate or 
misleading. We are driven, I think, to 
a closer consideration of personal qual- 
ities, primary motivations, and person- 
ality structure. It is a pity that no one 
has invented a mass Rorschach that 
could be a part of the saT. But I hope 
that the Board will continue to explore 
the relationship between the non-intel- 
lective aspect of the candidate and suc- 
cess in college. If continued investiga- 
tion makes possible refinement of the 
school’s appraisal of the candidate’s 
personal qualities, it will not only have 
improved use of an admissions crite- 
rion but satisfied the school’s need to 
feel that its study of the candidate and 
its evaluation of him will carry a de- 
served weight. 

Perhaps such investigations may be 
part of alarger program of highschool- 
collegeconference and discussion which 
the Board could sponsor. There are 
seemingly minor but persistently in- 
trusive problems that demand contin- 
ued analysis and discussion. How do 
schools arrive at rank in class? How 
can a school plot the candidate’s extra- 
curricular performance against the 
maximum performance possible in the 
school? How shall the school appraise 
the candidate from a home of lower 
cultural level who nevertheless seems 
to show high potential for future de- 
velopment? What characteristics of 
the big city candidate do the colleges 
consider constructive additions to the 
social or intellectual life of the cam- 
pus? What suggestions does the school 











have for improvement of interviewing 
techniques? The discussidn of these 
and other questions will improve guid- 
ance and refine screening. 

The Board’s prestige and its wide 
acquaintance with college and second- 
ary school people should enable it suc- 
cessfully to encourage a continuing 
series of face-to-face meetings designed 
to improve articulation between the 
two educational levels. Dean Albert E. 
Meder, Jr.’s report of the value of such 
meetings in New Jersey and our own 
New York City experience with meet- 
ings with Board officers on special 
problems bear witness to the usefulness 
of this procedure. Other useful confer- 
ences have been conducted in the New 
York metropolitan area by the Metro- 
politan School Study Council. In this 
connection, the proposal to broaden 
the base of secondary school member- 
ship in the College Board after its in- 
corporation is promising. 


By its usefulness to colleges and the 
imaginativeness of its ancillary investi- 
gations and services, the College Board 
has made itself a powerful instrument 
in the college admissions complex. The 
Board must be aware that many par- 
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ents—and big city parents are among 
the chief —view the Board as well as the 
colleges with apprehension. Their con- 
cern stems in part from ignorance of 
the Board’s role in school-college artic- 
ulation and in part from the tension 
that accompanies the senior year col- 
lege admissions activities of their chil- 


dren. The Board has done much in 


Resolving the admissions lottery dilemma 


BY LOUIS H. BRAUN 


Today in American education, educa- 
tors are facing a new challenge—a new 
frontier. This new challenge—this new 
frontier—has been brought about by 
several factors: (1) increased birth 
rate; (2) more boys and girls availing 
themselves of educational opportuni- 
ties; (3) increased demands for ad- 
vanced education brought about by 
cultural changes; (4) an increased em- 
phasis on a college education as the 
fashionable Utopia; and (5) increased 
recognition of the more able boys and 
girls. 

These are only a few of the elements 
which are causing stress and strain in 
secondary schools and colleges. The 
situation brought about by these pres- 
sures might be likened to the gold rush 
days of the early frontiers, and the 
major problem facing education could 
be compared with the “numbers game” 
which supported so many of our min- 
ing towns in the Far West, the gamble 
for survival. 

This “battle of the bulge” is no mere 
fantasy but an ever-increasing chal- 
lenge which cannot be solved by a won- 


der drug or, least of all, by a revolu- 
tionary new tranquilizer. The solution 
will come only as those people directly 
involved come to grips with the issues 
and can work cooperatively for a solu- 
tion which in turn will be for the best 
interest of our youth. 

In the western part of our country 
we face problems that are somewhat 
different, though basically similar in 
nature, to those of the more traditional 
East. On the secondary level, we in 
Denver, as in many other growing com- 
munities, have endeavored to meet the 
“tidal wave” by providing housing, 
securing competent staffs, extending 
days, organizing double sessions, and 
above all endeavoring to maintain a 
high quality of learning with increased 
emphasis on the academic learnings 
while not losing sight of the basic pur- 
pose of secondary education as more 
recently envisioned—the intellectual, 
social, emotional, and physical growth 
of all American youth. 

We of the College Board find our- 
selves at a period ably described by 
William C. Fels in a speech he recently 





meetings and by its published state- 
ments to alleviate this apprehension. 
But every year brings a new genera- 
tion of the unenlightened and afraid. 
Where we fail to inform these parents 
and pupils the school has failed as 
much as anyone. It is necessary that 
the school, the Board, and the colleges 
persist in their attempts to defend pur- 
poses, to describe procedures, and to 
clarify policies. 

The problems of articulation be- 
tween school and college are now more 
demanding than ever. It is the problem 
of the identification of the promising 
at every level of ability that seems to 
be of primary concern. The common 
goal is to achieve more perceptive guid- 
ance in the schools and more exact se- 
lectivity by the college. The Board is 
uniquely fitted to further activities de- 
signed to improve approximations of 
the goal. I suggest that it can make no 
better use of its resources. 


delivered before the Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges and Schools: 
“,..we are now somewhere in such a 
period of weary complaint and appar- 
ently futile discussion as preceded the 
1899 meeting [establishing the College 
Board]. The schools are criticized for 
the inadequacy of their preparation, 
particularly in mathematics and the 
natural sciences, but also in English, 
foreign languages, and the social sci- 
ences. Their counseling and guidance 
programs aré said to be too little 
and too late. The colleges are accused 
of providing inadequate information 
about their admissions requirements 
and standards, of inflexible placement 
procedures leading te duplication in 
college of studies begun in school, and 
of ill-timed, clerically complex, and ex- 
pensive entrance procedures.”* 
Specifically then, several issues have 
been identified which must be consid- 
ered if we are to survive this “tidal 
wave” and the consequent “numbers 
game” we are playing. Let us consider 
these issues individually. First, we 
should examine the variety of admis- 
sions patterns with which a city school 
system must deal, and I do mean deal. 





1“Bricklaying and brickbats?’ College Board 
Review, No. 31, pages 24-25. 











In order to consider these more readily, 
let us categorize colleges as follows ac- 
cording to their admissions patterns: 
(1) the semiselective, (2) the selective, 
and (3) the very selective. 

In the instance of the semiselective 
college we find only limited require- 
ments necessary to qualify: a recog- 
nized high school diploma, the signa- 
ture of the high school principal on an 
application form, and some indication 
of whether the candidate is hot or cold. 
Counseling for this type of educational 
institution is relatively simple, demand- 
ing little or no special understanding 
on the part of the counselor, dean, or 
principal. 

However, as we consider the selective 
group of colleges, we become less sure 
of our ability to discern the essential 
determinants for admission from the 
profound statements of criteria peda- 
gogically developed in college cata- 
logues; we find the guidance operation 
a more delicate one. Here counselors 
need training in the fine art of “Geiger 
counter” detection to discover the hid- 
den elements so essential for college 
admission. The number of Carnegie 
Units of this and that are not so well 
defined and in some instances have 
disappeared completely. 

In the third pattern of admission, 
the very selective, there is still a great 
variety of quilting but the design is 
more positively defined: specific units 
in academic subjects, extracurricular 
participation, character references, test 
data, geographic representation, bal- 
ance in clientele, and College Board 
scores. Even here, there are the intan- 
gibles which must be recognized by the 
high school counselor or college guid- 
ance officer, for the mere satisfying of 
defined criteria does not assure admis- 
sion. 

These, then, are the patterns of ad- 
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mission which confront the large city 
system as it endeavors to coordinate 
the many secondary schools under its 
direction. The “Characteristics Hand- 
book” suggested by Executive Vice 
President Mary E. Chase of Wellesley 
College? would be a lighthouse in this 
fog. The “bulge” of qualified students 
is bringing about a tightening of the 
requirements up and down the line, 
necessitating a constant change in coun- 
seling procedures. As the very selective 
colleges skim off more of the cream, 
the pressure on other groups is in- 
creased. Even qualified students who 
once stood an excellent chance of be- 
ing admitted to famed institutions are 
finding themselves included in the 
whirlpool of multiple applications. 


Single admissions pattern possible 


In this press to build a sea wall which 
will protect higher educational insti- 
tutions from the “tidal wave” of ap- 
plications, secondary school people are 
crying out from the troubled sea for 
consideration of a broad base of cri- 
teria for selection: social, emotional, 
and extracurricular as well as aca- 
demic achievement based upon test 
scores. 

This raises a further question for 
consideration: Is it possible to develop 
a single type of admission pattern with 
reasonable flexibility ? 

Perhaps such a pattern would go a 
long way in solving the dilemma and 
yet not sacrifice the personal autonomy 
so characteristic of our present pat- 
terns and so typically American in 
scope. The thought here would not be 
to stratify but to develop a larger, more 
comprehensive focus which has as its 
goal the development of leadership po- 
tential so essential to the growth and 
development of our society. Such a 
plan, well conceived, could provide a 
more cohesive and smoother operation 
for all. William C. Fels reflects on this 
idea by saying: 

“Strangely enough, this profound 
confusion needs only three instrumen- 
talities for its solution: a “Character- 
istics Handbook’ giving clear individ- 
ual college statements of admissions 
requirements buttressed by adequate 


2See “The admissions counselor—guide or 
gambler?” College Board Review, No. 27, 


page 25. 


descriptions of the characteristics of 
the freshman class; a central transcript 
service using a uniform blank for the 
transmission of school information; 
and a clearinghouse for choices which 
would match the colleges’ choices of 





students against the students’ choices 
of college until all colleges have classes 
and all students have colleges to at- 
tend.” 

Such a plan might well provide for 
a closer working relationship between 
college admissions officers and second- 
ary school personnel responsible for 
guidance of students, a characteristic 
most essential to good placement. 

In a hurried survey of secondary 
school people in preparation for these 
remarks for this meeting, much con- 
cern was voiced by those contacted re- 
garding the emphasis now being placed 
upon tests in general and the prestige 
value of College Board examinations. 
Throughout the entire academic ex- 
perience, there is a growing pattern of 
test consciousness which begins in the 
elementary school and permeates the 
thinking of teachers, students, and par- 
ents alike. Business has recognized this 
potential to even greater degree than 
has education. Suburban areas, urban 
communities, country villages, public 
and private schools have all become 
more test conscious. 

In his recent Annual Report, Presi- 
dent Henry Chauncey of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service has this to say 
about the importance of testing if we 
are to lift education to a new and higher 
plateau: 

“The field of testing will play an 
important part in the realization of 
these changes....F irst, and most funda- 
mentally, it is through testing that most 
can be learned about the potentialities 
of each individual.... 

“The selection of students for insti- 
tutions of higher learning—such as col- 
lege, graduate, and professional schools 


3Fels, op. cit., page 28. 








Three-wave selection for admissions 


BY FRANK D. ASHBURN 


Mr. Ashburn, headmaster of Brooks School in North. 


Andover, Massachusetts, made the following comments 
as chairman of the symposium at which the three accom- 
panying articles on school viewpoints concerning college 
admissions were presented. 


My own guess in regard to college admissions is that 
the whole process must move back in time and that for 
the present balloon-like, single admissions practice a 
wave theory must be substituted. 

First, I think that guidance must begin actively in 
the schools not later than the tenth grade, and that this 
is our concern in the schools, this is our baby. The first 
wave of selection should take place at the end of the 
eleventh grade. If a candidate at that point could take 
an aptitude test in the spring of his junior year plus 
the Tests of Developed Ability which will soon be avail- 
able, and also submit a school record covering three 
years of high school, these three together should give 
any admissions officer sufficient data for offering a ten- 
tative admission, subject to continued good perform- 
ance through the year ahead. The three should also give 
sufficient data for eliminating those who obviously are 
not going to make the grade even if they continue 
struggling until they are senile. This would be the first 
wave. 

Next, in December or January of the senior year, 
candidates not accepted (perhaps because they are late 
bloomers, or because they have applied too late for the 
first wave), could take an aptitude test to be followed 
by a Test of Developed Ability or Achievement Tests in 
March. This would be the second wave, and it, with the 
first, would presumably account for 80 per cent of any 
freshman class; the two waves would slice the onion 
which now blooms between the middle of March, let 
us say, and the middle of May. 

Finally, for those students who bloom so late as to be 
unseasonal or who need more time for blossoms to be- 
come fruit, Achievement Tests could be given in May 
(which I myself would also require of all accepted can- 
didates for placement purposes). This would be the 
third wave, not a monster, but one which might contain 
some of the most interesting specimens of sea life 
caught in a small net at the end of the tide. 

Many are fearful of competition. I do not believe 
competition ever hurt anybody. It is far less vicious 
than persuading a child that mediocrity is a satisfac- 
tory goal. However, the question of too much pressure 
at the wrong time in the wrong way is a different mat- 
ter. We do not want to copy the British and the Conti- 
nentals, I think, by making our decisions too soon. Late 
bloomers do exist and they are important. But a grad- 


ual guidance, a deliberate and kindly, enlightened win- 
nowing and selection taking place over a period of 
several years, first by the school working with the 
parents and child, and later by schools and colleges 
working together—this could be a very different sort 
of matter. 

Is it not true that our goal should be, first, simplicity 
—simplicity of the College Board program? The sim- 
plicity can be obtained, I believe, by beginning the 
selection process earlier and applying what I have 
called the wave theory. As to economy I am not so sure, 
except that the cost of tests should be kept at the mini- 
mum that will insure the best testing service possible. 
If lack of funds is not a deterrent to the really able 
scholarship candidate, surely a means of demonstrat- 
ing his entitlement to a scholarship should not be an 
insuperable deterrent either. The cost of the most com- 
plete testing program one can imagine is a small por- 
tion of the cost of college education. 

Every effort should be made to identify ability early 
but I hope that every effort will be made to avoid the 
trap of catching the late developer too early by the hind 
leg and never opening deserved opportunities to him. 
What I am pleading for is a floor (not a flexible ceiling, 
which would be architecturally impractical), and a 
series of stairs that a boy or a girl who eventually 
learns to climb, and who eventually develops curiosity 
and determination to go upstairs for a better view, may 
be able to ascend. 

We cannot test for character, whatever that means, 
or for success in life, whatever that means, or for com- 
mon sense, whatever that means, but we can test pretty 
well for potential ability and for ability achieved, dem- 
onstrated. These are but two of many important quali- 
fications for admission, but they are of vital importance 
for any process of higher education. The sooner they 
can be identified, the better for everybody. 

Logically, there is no more reason for a parent or an 
individual to moan because he cannot be a good scholar 
than because he cannot be a good halfback, and if he 
can’t be a good halfback, he would be better off in some 


other sport or activity than in spending his life sitting 


on the varsity bench wishing he could get into the game. 
So far as that goes, by the time he is 30, if he has had 
the educational opportunities he deserves, he may be 
just as virtuous, as prosperous, as good, as useful a 
citizen, even as happily married, as though he had been 
voted the brightest or most popular member of his 
class. Taking care of him (or her) is our business in 
the schools, very much our business, the very heart of 
our business, but I am not sure that at this stage it is 


the primary business of the College Board. 





—can be improved by the use of effec- 
tive tests properly interpreted in the 
light of the particular characteristics 
of the given institution. 

“Tests can serve the purpose of im- 
proving the quality of education by 
encouraging programs based on really 
important objectives.... 

“Testing also has a place in the grow- 
ing movement toward encouraging in- 
dividuals to study independently... 

“Finally, tests are practically indis- 
pensable in the precise evaluation of 
experiments in methods of teach- 
ing..." 

In this upsurge of test consciousness 
we need to keep our focus—tests are 
means to an end, not ends in them- 
selves. Tests are not infallible, but a 
good test instrument in the hands of a 
competent counselor will serve as one 
of the important factors to help pro- 
vide a basis for judgment which will 
go far in realizing the proper place- 
ment for further learning. All sources 
of information are needed if the prob- 
able error is to be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Tests have an impact on reshaping 
the entire academic curriculum. Early 
identification of able students assists 
in tailoring the learning experiences 
to the needs of the student and gives 
direction to the teaching-learning proc- 
ess. The recent revival of the search for 
the gifted and talented youth is an out- 
growth of our recognition of a more 
adequate test pattern in schools. The 
Advanced Placement Program under 
the capable leadership of Charles R. 
Keller would not have had the impetus 
it has received had it not been for the 
objective evidence derived through a 
comprehensive evaluation program. 
Such a program has led college profes- 
sors to take a new look at what they 
are doing for students and has brought 
about a realization that a high quality 
of achievement can be realized earlier 
than tradition would lead us to believe. 

In this era of American secondary 
education when secondary schools are 
experiencing what it means to have all 
the children of all the people in our 
classrooms, we are faced with a terrific 
impact—revision of curriculum, new 
courses, adaptation in scheduling, coun- 


4 Annual Report to the Board of Trustees, 
1955-6 (Princeton, N. J.: Educational Test- 
ing Service, 1957), pages 16, 18. 
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seling and guidance, and a new look at 
standards and objectives. Tests, ade- 
quately interpreted, are assisting many 
American secondary schools to recover 
their equilibrium, redefine purposes, 
survey present status, and redirect 
learning procedures to provide for the 
college bound as well as for those more 
quickly absorbed in the workaday 
world. 

This new and ever-increasing em- 
phasis on tests and on their importance 
in college placement has brought with 
it not only a new look at quality but, 
in turn, has brought about a good case 
of “jitters” for teachers, students, and 
parents. The latter group—parents par- 
ticularly—is concerned about the stand- 
ards of achievement in the secondary 
school. Such questions as: “Is the 
course preparing my child to pass with 
honors on the College Boards?”; or 
“Shall we send our John to a prep 
school where we know he will make 
the grade to enter Dad’s old school, 
Dry Gulch?” Several private prepara- 
tory schools are also feeling the bind 
on this issue, for they in turn are find- 
ing it difficult to get some of their best 
students into the very selective schools. 

Yes, tests play an important role in 
the shaping of our secondary school 
curriculum and in the guidance of stu- 
dents toward continued educational ex- 
perience. However, a very chaotic situ- 
ation could develop if such instruments 
become ends in themselves and not 
means to the full realization of individ- 
ual potential. This was brought out 
very forcefully at the Colloquium on 
College Admissions held at Arden 
House last October, when a group of 
approximately 100 college and second- 





ary school personnel endeavored to 
evaluate a group of students for college 
admission. Tests alone can be mislead- 
ing; they certainly were on that oc- 
casion. 

One approach toward stabilizing this 


chaotic condition and “numbers rack- 
et” might be the use of standardized 
instruments coupled with achievement 
records, teacher judgment, extracur- 
ricular activities, and the like to iden- 
tify and counsel able students at an 
earlier stage. I realize that this has no 
doubt been one of the guiding virtues 
of many private institutions but has 
not been possible in many public 
schools. Counseling for college has 
been left in most instances until the 
latter years of secondary school. To- 
day, with increased knowledge of child 
growth, identifying techniques, and 
more adequately trained guidance per- 
sonnel, much could be done in the sev- 
enth grade and perhaps as early as the 
fourth grade to identify and counsel 
students for college. Such a procedure 
would necessitate a close working rela- 
tionship with college guidance person- 
nel as well as a coordinated program at 
the local level. 


Early testing for college 


Henry Chauncey referred to this idea 
in his Annual Report when he para- 
phrased a statement written in 1926 by 
the late Dean Carl E. Seashore of the 
University of Iowa: 

“National...examinations of the 
modern type...embodying measures 
of...aptitude and other factors involv- 
ing success in college, will be given 
annually on a given day in May in con- 
venient centers throughout the coun- 
try, for all who wish to decide between 
going to college and not going to col- 
lege....The board will furnish one copy 
of the findings to the student and one 
to the college which he plans to enter. 
The same board, acting as an educa- 
tional agency, will furnish with the re- 
turns to the student a little manual, re- 
vised from year to year by the foremost 
educational leaders, setting forth in 
terms which will appeal to youth at that 
period a full interpretation of the sig- 
nificance of different degrees and kinds 
of fitness for college, a brief survey of 
vocational outlets and training therefor, 
and a lucid presentation of the aims and 
objectives of a college education. Prin- 
cipals will be urged to discuss these 
materials with the students, and the 
orientation material will, of course, go 
into the homes.”® 


5] bid., pages 25-26. [Mr. Chauncey’s italics] 








There, then, is an idea which is wor- 
thy of our consideration which might 
in turn assist teachers, students, par- 
ents, and admissions officers to identify 
early individual potentials, standards 
for admission, types of opportunities, 
and alternatives which might be con- 
sidered. 





With all this apparent confusion 
from the student’s point of view, the 
situation is breeding a distinctly un- 
healthy climate of tension and com- 
petition which tends to throw the em- 
phasis upon academic rank rather than 
upon tke intrinsic benefits of a high 
quality of learning. Secondary school 
objectives should continuously empha- 
size quality. Perhaps some pupils can- 
not do so much nor go so far as others, 
but what they do must be the best they 
are capable of doing. An early under- 
standing of these personal potentials 
or limitations with guidance toward 
the student’s next learning opportuni- 
ties will do much to reduce pressures. 

The question has been asked: Is there 
a general trend toward selective ad- 
missions for all types of institutions, 
or are we going to have to work with 
two systems of admission, one selective 
and one nonselective? 

It is not a question of whether one 
or the other pattern of admission will 
prevail but rather whether we of the 
College Board can define basic criteria 
in the admissions patterns described 
briefly in the beginning of this paper. 
All colleges are becoming selective due 
to the “bulge” of students seeking ad- 
mission. If general basic criteria might 
be defined in each of the three admis- 
sions patterns, and simplified proce- 
dures developed in each, the pressure 
would be eased materially with special 
counseling necessary for each pattern. 
With the tightening of requirements 
in any one type of admissions pattern, 
the problems with respect to the others 
become more complex. The very na- 


ture of our American system of educa- 
tion may not readily lend itself to a 
single pattern of admission, but sim- 
plification as well as basic unification 
can do much to ease the tensions at 
both secondary school and college level. 

One hope to our dilemma looms on 
the horizon, not just for this “tidal 
wave” period but perhaps for many 
years to come—the action of the Col- 
lege Board to provide for direct second- 
ary school representation in incorpor- 
ating. To school personnel, this opens 
the gate to a deserted field that was left 
unattended when regional associations 
split themselves de facto into two sep- 
arate accrediting agencies, one dealing 
with colleges and the other with second- 
ary schools. This action abandoned 
the initial purpose of such associa- 
tions; namely, to provide a common 
meeting ground between colleges and 
secondary schools. 

The Board’s early action to include 
representatives-at-large from second- 
ary schools has had a visible effect on 
college and secondary school relations. 
It has been the experience of college 
and secondary school people at our 
state level in Colorado that such a 
working relationship does much to 
bring about more functional operation 
and basic understanding. 

It is fallacious to believe that such 
un opportunity to develop working re- 
lationships will immediately resolve 
our myriads of problems. The opening 
of the “right of way” does not in itself 
determine the type of roadway to build 
to provide for smooth travel from one 
place to another. Considerable study 
needs to be given to the best pattern of 
organization for realizing the greatest 
potential in cooperation and under- 
standing. 


Effective school representation 


Merely to enlarge the Board to in- 
clude individual school representation 
could be chaotic, as size can become 
unmanageable—with utter confusion, 
misunderstanding, and mounting ten- 
sion resulting. The problem is one of 
developing the most effective way to 
bring about such a relationship with- 
out endangering the adequate function- 
ing of the College Board in its present 
pattern of operation. 

In the past few months, following 
suggestions made at the fall College 


Board meeting regarding Board prac- 
tice and procedure, a series of small 
and informal regional meetings have 
been conducted to acquaint member 
colleges with fundamental problems 
confronting the Board. Such a pattern 
of regional meetings to inform second- 
ary school and college representatives 
about the history and purposes and 
functions of the Board could well be 
the initial approach. From these re- 
gional groups might come representa- 
tives to the fall and spring meetings of 
the parent group in New York. These 
representatives then would become the 
key persons in the regional group to 
continue the educational process at the 
local level. Through participation of 
this type, plus membership on small 
study committees of the Board, a broad 
base of operational “know-how” could 
be developed. 

Conferences, such as the Arden House 
Colloquia, afford excellent opportuni- 
ties for individuals and groups from 
both the college and secondary school 
level to study common problems and 
devise methods for their solution. Such 
meetings not only develop common 
understanding but bring about a rap- 
port which breeds respect, cooperation, 
and understanding. 

The urgency for the Board’s ex- 
panded responsibility is readily appar- 
ent. However, let us not be stampeded 
into an expansion of the organization 
motivated by the “numbers game” and 
“tidal wave” of students which will 
bring about only temporary relief. 

I am reminded of an old road sign 
I once saw in Missouri: “Choose your 
ruts wisely as you will be in them for 
the next 20 miles.” So it is with the 
College Board; the pattern of organi- 
zation developed in the next few years 
will have great influence on the future 
of American education and culture as 
well as on the continued cooperation 
between colleges and secondary schools 
for developing the highest possible 
quality of leadership among the youth 
of our country. 

Our problems are not insurmount- 
able and with a studied, a cooperative, 
and an intelligent effort we will sail 
safely, though roughly, through the 
tidal wave of students and into a 
calmer sea beyond. This crisis which 
we now face, if it be such, may clear 
the air and bring about much-needed 
reforms. 
















Scholarship applicants today 


BY CHARLES C. COLE, JR. 





A consideration of the study of recipients and non-recipients 


of financial aid at College Scholarship Service colleges 


One side of the college scholarshipcoin 
—the characteristics of financial aid 
program offers and awards—was de- 
scribed in the last issue of the College 
Board Review.’ The other side—the 
characteristics of the applicants who 
received or did not receive aid—was the 
subject of a companion study under- 
taken by the College Scholarship Serv- 
ice with the assistance of the 95 col- 
leges which participated in the Service 
in 1954-55. 

The purpose of the second project 
was to discover certain characteristics 
of four different categories of individ- 
uals: (1) applicants who received fi- 
nancial aid and enrolled in Css colleges, 
(2) applicants who did not receive fi- 
nancial aid but enrolled in Css colleges 
anyway, (3) applicants who did not 
receive financial aid and did not enroll 
in college, and (4) students at Css col- 
leges who neither applied for nor re- 
ceived financial aid. 

Of the 21,000 students who applied 
to css colleges for financial aid slightly 
over 12,000 enrolled in those colleges. 
Certain information on these 12,000 
was of course available from the Serv- 
ice’s Consolidated Reports and from 
the Parents’ Confidential Statements. 
However, in order to collect informa- 
tion on those who did not enroll in css 
colleges it was necessary to send a fol- 
low-up questionnaire to parents of the 
unsuccessful applicants. The research 
team selected a random sample of 2,000 
cases (of the 9,000 who did not enroll 
in css colleges). Usable information 
was received in 1,633 cases, or ap- 
proximately 81 per cent of the sample. 


1 Rexford G. Moon, Jr., “Financial aid— 
from application to award,” College Board 
Review, No. 31, pages 14-20. 
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A statistical summary of this follow-up 
is contained in a report entitled “Char- 
acteristics of Recipients and Non-Re- 
cipients of Financial Aid” by William 
G. Mollenkopf and Robert E. Dear of 
the Educational Testing Service, which 
conducted the study for the Service. 

The most interesting finding was the 
discovery that of the 2,000 css appli- 
cants comprising the sample who had 
been denied scholarship aid, 72.1 per 
cent were attending college anyway. 
Three per cent of the sample were at- 
tending another type of school, 3.2 per 
cent were reported working full time, 
1.6 per cent were in military service, 
and .3 per cent were listed as house- 
wives. Considering only the 1,633 for 
whom completed questionnaires were 
returned, almost 90 per cent of these 
unsuccessful financial aid applicants 
had entered college. Approximately 
one-sixth of them had enrolled in some 
css college other than the one which 
denied them aid, almost 42 per cent en- 
tered non-css publicly supported col- 
leges, and somewhat more than 35 per 
cent enrolled in non-Css privately sup- 
ported colleges. 

Despite the fact that this group had 
not succeeded in securing a scholar- 


Charles C. Cole, Jr., 
assistant dean of Columbia College, is 
chairman of the College Scholarship Serv- 
ice’s subcommittee on research. 


ship through the css colleges, 62 per 
cent or almost two-thirds of them did 
manage to secure some type of finan- 
cial aid, either from the college they 
attended, from an outside source, or 
from both. Clearly, the number of 
scholarship applicants who as a conse- 
quence of being refused scholarships 
at Css colleges were unable to get to 
college at all was rather small. 

In order to round out the picture, 
the research team secured data on the 
characteristics of a group of students 
who did not seek financial aid from the 
css colleges in which they were en- 
rolled. Some 21 colleges, selected as 
representative of all participating in- 
stitutions of the Css, were asked to pro- 
vide information on a sample of their 
freshman class. It was discovered that 
about 10 per cent of these freshmen, 
none of whom had applied for aid 
through the Service during the previ- 
ous spring, were in college on scholar- 
ships, the large majority of which were 
from sources other than the college, it- 
self. Furthermore, less than 5 per cent 
of this group was receiving more than 
$400. It is clear that relatively few stu- 
dents in Css colleges received financial 
assistance for the year 1955-56 without 
having applied and followed the css 
procedure previously. 

The bulk of the statistics in the study 
deal with comparisons of the different 
groups and sub-groups of applicants 
and non-applicants, those receiving aid 
and those not receiving aid, students at 
css colleges and those at non-css col- 
leges. The research design called for 
medians and modes and indices of cen- 
tral tendency for all sorts of variables 
and for all sorts of categories of stu- 
dents. It would be nice to be able to re- 
port that the results are clear and con- 
clusive—but they are not. One is struck 
more by the similarities among the dif- 
ferent groups than by the differences. 

The three main groups of students— 
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the group that filed a Parents’ Confi- 
dential Statement through Css and were 
listed as enrolled on the Consolidated 
Report, the group that filed a Css state- 
ment but did not enroll, and the group 
in Css colleges that did not apply for 
scholarship aid—differed appreciably 
only in terms of the percentages of 
men and women in the groups, in the 
median Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, 
and in the type of secondary school at- 
tended. As one would expect, the first 
group had the most able students, as 
measured by SAT scores, but the differ- 
ence between the groups was not too 
great. While 65 per cent of the first 
and second categories were made up of 
men, only 55 per cent of the third group 
were men. About 80 per cent of the stu- 
dents in the first and second groups 
had attended public schools, while the 
percentage dropped to about 60 in the 
third group consisting of students who 
did not apply for aid. 

The table below gives the median 
saT Verbal and Mathematical scores 
for the three main groups. 


SAT-V SAT-M 
Group I 562 586 
Group II 514 550 
Group III 540 542 


In other words, since the applicants 
to css colleges who were reported as 
enrolled in css colleges had the highest 
median SAT, it would appear that the 
most able applicants received awards. 
Furthermore, although it is probably 
not statistically significant, the median 
SAT-V score of applicants in Group I 
receiving aid was 576 while the median 
for applicants in Group I who were not 
given financial aid was 540. Generally 
speaking, the median scores for those 
applicants who failed to receive finan- 
cial aid but went to a non-Css college 
was lower than that of students attend- 
ing CSS institutions. 

The report also provides tables giv- 
ing the distribution of men and women, 
the distributions of SAT scores, the dis- 
tributions of parents’ marital status 
and occupations, number of brothers 
and sisters in a family, type of second- 
ary school attended, and geographic 
distribution for each of the groups and 
sub-groups. 

While the Mollenkopf-Dear study re- 
veals some useful information, it can- 
not tell us many things. It cannot re- 
veal, for instance, how many persons 
neglected to apply for financial aid to 
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css colleges because of insufficient 
knowledge of their chances of receiv- 
ing it, or because they were deterred by 
high tuition charges, or because their 
motivation for higher education was 
marginal. It cannot reveal how many 
of those to whom financial aid was 
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denied and who went to the college 
which refused to grant them aid were 
bluffing and how many were financial- 
ly squeezed as a result. 

Turning to the things that the study 
can tell us, what are the implications 
of the finding that a significantly large 
percentage of applicants who failed to 
receive a scholarship turned up in col- 
lege? One possibility, verified by the 
figures given above, is that they re- 
ceived aid from some unexpected 
source. A second possibility is that they 
went to a less expensive college or to 
one nearer home. Another implication 
is that perhaps some of these scholar- 
ship applicants did not really need to 
apply for financial aid, or they went to 
college anyway—facing hardship and 
financial uncertainty. 


Study sample atypical 


However, one of the assumptions which 
the authors of this Css study make is 
that their findings can throw light on 
what has been termed the “scholarship 
deficit,” the number of potential col- 
lege students of good ability who do 
not manage to go to college because of 
their financial need. The authors imply 
that the so-called scholarship deficit is 
smaller than people realize. As they 
put it, “The findings presented here 
clearly demonstrated that a good ma- 
jority of these individuals did get to 
college after all. Of those for whom par- 
ents returned usable information, 89 
per cent were in colldge. Even if none 


of the non-respondents is in college, 
the proportion of the total follow-up 
sample found to be in college would be 
72 per cent,” 

If the individuals in this sample 
were typical of the entire population 
of secondary school graduates, then 
making generalizations from the sta- 
tistics of this sample might have some 
validity. However, candidates apply- 
ing to Css colleges are not typical and 
generalizations based on the findings 
of research on this group are likely to 
be misleading and even hazardous. 

Geographically, css applicants are 
atypical. Based on the statistics of the 
1955 National Study of High School 
Students and Their Plans,’ only an esti- 
mated 31 per cent of all high ability 
secondary school seniors lived in the 
northeastern part of the United States. 
However, in this Css sample, fully 66 
per cent of the students were in the 
Northeast. On the other hand, although 
some 28 per cent of all high ability 
seniors were in the central states ac- 
cording to the National Study, the css 
sample contained only 11 per cent from 
this region. 

Economically, as well as geograph- 
ically, the students examined in the 
study of recipients and non-recipients 
of financial aid are not representative. 
Although 22 per cent of all css appli- 
cants in 1955 came from professional 
homes, according to the National Study, 
only 9 per cent of the high school sen- 
iors in the top 30 per cent in ability 
came from professional homes. Al- 
though fully 30 per cent of css ap- 
plicants had fathers in the executive - 
administrative - supervisory - business 
fields, only 16 per cent of those in the 
nationwide study had fathers whose 
jobs were in this area. The clerical, re- 
tail, nonsupervisory business areas are 
under-represented among those whose 
children apply for scholarships at Css 
Colieges. Only 9 per cent of the appli- 
cants were in this category, although 
almost 23 per cent of all high-scoring 
secondary school seniors in the nation- 
wide sample used in the study of the 
loss of talent from high school to col- 
lege indicated that their father’s occu- 
pation was in the nonsupervisory busi- 
ness area. It is also obvious that the 


2Charles C. Cole, Jr., Encouraging Scien- 
tific Talent (New York: College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, 1956). 

















21,000 students applying for financial 
aid through Css contained relatively 
few young persons whose parents were 
skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled work- 
ers. About 21 per cent were in this 
category although it is estimated that 
almost 30 per cent of high ability high 
school graduates have parents who are 
laborers. 

The individuals filing the Css state- 
ment and going to Css colleges come 
from the higher economic and profes- 
sional levels and generally they are 
well motivated toward college in the 
first place. The fact that only 10 per 
cent of those who were denied financial 
assistance failed to go to college sheds 
little light on the question of our schol- 
arship deficit, i.e., how many addition- 
al scholarships are needed at the pres- 
ent time. 

That there is still a need for addi- 
tional scholarships seems quite evident. 
There has been little evidence that the 
picture has improved since 1955 when 
the results of the National Study indi- 
cated that between 60,000 and 100,000 
high ability high school seniors failed 
to go to college for financial reasons. 
According to a report by Alex A. 
Daughtry, 40.4 per cent of the 1955 
high school graduates in Kansas en- 
tered colleges or universities the fol- 
lowing fall.* This compares favorably 
with the 32.3 per cent which was the 





college-going batting average for Kan- 
sas in 1950. At the same time only 61 
per cent of the high school valedicto- 
rians and salutatorians in 1955 went on 
to college. In another study of the 1953 
secondary school graduates of a large 


3 Alex A. Daughtry, “A Report on the Post- 
Graduation Activities of the 1955 Kansas 
High School Graduates,” (Emporia: Kansas 
State Teachers College, 1957). 
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midwestern state with 29 institutions 
of higher learning, only 26 per cent 
of all high school graduates enrolled 
in colleges and universities in the state. 
Forty-one per cent of the high school 
graduates who had been in the top half 
of the class were not attending college 
in that state. 

One hopeful sign in the scholarship 
picture is the continued increase in the 
number of state scholarships available. 
The New York State legislature recently 
voted to increase the number of state 
awards from 3,388 to 4,900 and to 
maintain the number in the future at 5 
per cent of all pupils graduating from 
high school in the state. An important 
new feature in the New York scholar- 
ship program is the introduction of a 
“means test” to be used in setting the 
size of the stipends. Regents scholar- 
ships will range from $250 to $700 a 
year. Winners of these awards will re- 
ceive the maximum amount less $1 for 
each $10 of the family’s net taxable in- 
come above $1,000. 

Although this formula is cruder than 
the one suggested by Css it is a much- 
needed addition to the largest state 
scholarship program in existence. 
While the extra scholarships in New 
York will cost an additional $3,000,000 
next year and an additional $13,000,- 
000 in four years’ time, the money will 
be more economically spent now that 
financial need will determine the schol- 
arship’s size. A recent study of the 
1953 winners of New York State schol- 
arships revealed that over 20 per cent 
of them had yearly family incomes of 
$8,000 or more. Fourteen per cent of 
the families of winners had incomes of 
$10,000 or more. It has been estimated 
that in the past at least 10 per cent of 
all Regents College Scholarships went 
to winners who did not need the fi- 
nancial aid provided them. With the 
addition of a means test in New York, 
21 of the 39 states with some type of 
scholarship program now use financial 
need as a factor in determining the size 
of the award. 

Another recent improvement in the 
financial aid picture was the creation 
of the Massachusetts Higher Educa- 
tion Assistance Corporation, a private 
nonprofit corporation created by the 
Massachusetts legislature to encourage 
loans to needy college students. Under 
special arrangements up to 80 per cent 
of low-rate bank loans will be guaran- 


teed, thereby making commercial cred- 
it at a low interest rate available to 
college students in need of financial as- 
sistance. Students who have completed 
at least one year of college work may 
borrow up to $500 for a single aca- 
demic year and up to $1,500 during 
the time that they are undergraduates. 
The interest rate is one-half of 1 per 
cent more than the prevailing prime 
rate in Boston. The notes are due six 
months after graduation with a pro- 
viso that they may be extended three 
more -years if necessary and paid in 
monthly installments. This year the 
New York State Legislature created a 
Higher Education Assistance Corpora- 
tion which is authorized to accept con- 
tributions in order to provide loans to 
college students. Six states currently 
operate programs providing loans for 
undergraduates and there appears to 
be favorable sentiment in legislative 
circles in other states in the Northeast 
for similar loan plans. 


Federal aid—loan or gift? 


There is also considerable sentiment in 
Congress in favor of a low-interest fed- 
eral loan plan. Senator Jacob K. Javits 
of New York recently introduced a bill 
to provide up to $250,000,000 to be 
appropriated over the next seven years 
for loans to college students. Under 
this plan, the federal government would 
guarantee 90 per cent of private loans 
to students and would pay lenders— 
either banks or institutions of higher 
learning—the- difference between the 
rate of interest required by the lending 
institution and the rate which the fed- 
eral government charges on its direct 
loans. Furthermore, the bill would cre- 
ate a Bureau of Student Loans in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. A student would be limited to 
borrowing no more than $1,000 in one 
year and could receive loans for no 
more than five years paying a mini- 
mum of 2 per cent interest commencing 
one year after ceasing full-time study. 
It is Senator Javits’ belief that when 
in complete operation this loan pro- 
gram would serve 200,000 college 
students. 

Be that as it may, bills such as this 
one are unfortunately likely to draw 
more attention than a bona fide federal 
scholarship plan which at the present 
time is needed much more. Student 





loans have long been a useful type of 
financial aid to undergraduates. How- 
ever, they are more applicable to stu- 
dents already in college than to those 
persons who for financial reasons feel 
that college is out of their reach. Then, 
too, administering loan funds to col- 
legians requires careful counseling, for 
loan decisions should be made not by 
bankers or bureaucrats but by educa- 
tors who work closely with students 
and use as little red tape as possible. It 
is doubtful that the federal government 
should reenter this field at this time, 
and certainly not at the expense of a 
federal scholarship program. 


Loan demand dropping 


Actually, the demand for student loans 
would appear to have declined some- 
what in recent years. Perhaps sympto- 
matic of the times, many undergradu- 
ates seem to be unwilling to make use 
of loan funds to finance their higher 
education. In 1950 only about 5 per 
cent of the liberal arts students in New 
York State reported obtaining loans. In 
1953, private colleges in New York 
State reported some $2,100,000 avail- 
able to students for loans with only 
about $536,000 of this sum actually 
being used. In the 1955 National Study 
less than 10 per cent of the top ability 
high school students indicated that they 
intended to take a loan their first year 
in college. On the other hand, the prac- 
tice of “packaging” financial aid, that 
is, combining aid on a part-scholar- 
ship, part-loan basis is increasing and 
seems to be well received by under- 
graduates. Package-type loans, how- 
ever, can be administered much more 
effectively by institutions than by the 
federal government. 

At the present time some colleges ap- 
pear to have adequate resources for 
loans but at other institutions the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. The balance 
in student loan funds at 67 land grant 
colleges and universities at the begin- 
ning of the academic year 1955-56 to- 
taled $14,172,000. During the previous 
academic year some $4,075,000 was 
loaned to students at these 67 institu- 
tions. There is a wide range among 
publicly supported institutions in the 
size of their student loan funds. One 
state university has a loan fund balance 
of $807,000 while another with the 
same enrollment but with higher tui- 
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tion has a loan fund balance of only 
$97,000. , 

During World War II the federal 
government offered a program of loans 
to college students in certain technical 
and scientific fields. Some 11,000 loans 
not exceeding $500 each, with an inter- 
est rate of 2% per cent were given to 
scientific students in accelerated pro- 
grams. Approximately $3,300,000 was 
loaned under this program, which 
lasted two years. The total administra- 
tive cost was $115,000, and by 1949 
about one-half of the loans had been 
repaid. Apparently, however, many of 
the borrowers sought cancellation of 
their loans after they completed their 
military service. 

I think it is politically unwise for 
large numbers of persons to become 
indebted to the federal government 
through the device of college loans. 
There are all sorts of implications— 
some of which are far-reaching. A 
debtor class of college-bred young 
adults, particularly an age group upon 
whom there will be so many demands 
made by our society, should not have 
their obligation to the federal govern- 
ment placed on an installment plan. 

It would be much better for the fed- 





eral government, in order to salvage 
some of the loss of talent from high 
school to college, to invest in under- 
graduate scholarships and to regain 
this expenditure through the increased 
tax revenue which will result from the 
greater wealth of those whose produc- 
tivity is enhanced by a college educa- 
tion. If men with a college education 
accumulate about $100,000 more in in- 
come over their lifetime than those with 
only a high school education, as was 
pointed out in a recent article in the 
College Board Review,* then the fed- 


eral government will gain in taxes at 





#Paul C. Glick and Herman P. Miller, 
“Educational level and potential income,” 
College Board Review, No. 31, pages 29-32. 


least tenfold the cost of a scholarship 
program. 

There have been signs recently of 
increased interest in a federally sup- 
ported scholarship plan. The number 
of bills submitted in Congress provid- 
ing for federal scholarships seems to 
be greater every year. Sentiment among 
educators appears to be strongly in the 
direction of favoring federal scholar- 
ships. Early this year the American 
Council on Education, the Association 
for Higher Education, and other pro- 
fessional organizations polled their 
memberships on the question of fed- 
eral scholarship aid and, although final 
returns have not been announced, the 
response seems to be favorable. 

In the final analysis, however, the 
question of scholarships is a matter of 
philosophy, not of statistics. The de- 
mand for additional scholarships will 
probably always exceed the supply. 
The crucial question is to what extent 
the colleges, industry, the educational 
foundations, and the state and federal 
governments accept the responsibility 
of conserving intellectual resources 
and eliminating the loss of talent on 
the educational ladder by means of 
financial assistance to deserving boys 
and girls. 

Of utmost importance is the matter 
of motivation. Additional efforts should 
be undertaken by secondary schools 
and colleges to use some of their schol- 
arship aid for the gifted but unmoti- 
vated students who normally pass col- 
lege by. 

The css has truly done wonders to 
help stretch scholarship dollars. It has 
provided colleges with a much-needed 
systematic approach to financial aid. It 
has reduced some of the undesirable 
features in scholarship bidding and has 
eliminated a lot of unnecessary dupli- 
cation in paper work. Finally, through 
reports such as the study on character- 
istics of recipients and non-recipients 
of financial aid, the css has provided 
colleges with useful information on 
many facets of scholarship operations. 
However, it remains for the colleges to 
see to it that their financial aid funds 
are wisely spent and that the most able 
and most needy are supported in their 
quest for higher education. There is 
still need for a real talent search to un- 
cover those who do not even appear in 
the statistics as non-recipients of finan- 


cial aid. 








Financial thresholds to college 





An analysis of the economic levels of scholarship students and 


of the optimum roles of federal and college aid programs 


Now that the Classes of ’61 have been 
bedded down (and new beds moved 
into the gym), college officers can be- 
gin to forget the good students who 
were refused financial aid and console 
themselves by thinking of the young- 
sters who are enrolled solely because 
of discriminating generosity in pass- 
ing out scholarships. We can indulge 
ourselves in a warm feeling of satis- 
faction that we have contributed to the 
social mobility of an underprivileged 
intellectual elite, and we can take pride 
in the equality of opportunity we have 
offered in the face of high costs. Or can 
we? Have our long financial arms 
really been pulling hidden talent from 
oblivion or have we just been lifting 
candidates from each other’s back pock- 
ets? The answer is probably both, but 
more the latter than we like to think. 
The evidence is not clear but it is at 
least suggestive. 

As the result of a College Scholar- 
ship Service study’ of applicants to 
colleges participating in the Css, it can 
be said quite emphatically that for this 
particular group of students, denial of 
aid at a Css college did not deny the 
individual the opportunity of higher 
education, although it may have denied 
him the opportunity of education at 
the higher institution most appropri- 
ate to his talents. For good reason, Css 
did not inquire into the question of 
whether individual students were re- 
jected for admission, so that there is 
no telling how many of the students 
were actually admitted to Css institu- 
tions without sufficient aid from their 
point of view to attend. The presump- 
tion is that a substantial percentage 
of this group was actually rejected for 





1See page 17. 
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admission, in view of test score levels. 
Actually the high percentage of col- 
lege attendance among the css denial 
group is not surprising, since the group 
as a whole was not a desperately needy 
one. Rexford G. Moon, Jr., reported in 
the last issue of the College Board Re- 
view that the Css applicant group as a 
whole had a median family income of 
about $7,000, with the family income 
of male students running about $6,800 
and the family income of female stu- 
dents running closer to $7,500. Close 
to 60 per cent of the group came from 
families with professional, managerial, 
or self-employed parents. The scholar- 
ship applicant group at Harvard par- 
allels very closely the Css applicant 
group as a whole, with a median in- 
come in the Class of ’60 (one year later 
than the Css group) of $6,900 and an 
occupational breakdown which is al- 
most identical. Our registered award 
winners, of course, have a somewhat 
lower median income (just below 
$6,000), and there is a slight corre- 
sponding shift in the occupational 
groupings for the award winners. 


Startlingly prosperous 


Last year we admitted but denied aid 
to 400 applicants. Of this group 179 
registered without aid, and we were 
somewhat startled to find that the me- 
dian family income of this group was 
$10,700 and the median “net assets,” 
after all allowances had been made ac- 
cording to the css formula, was $16,- 
000. Only 22 students in this group 
were commuters, and their families had 
a median income of $5,600. Even our 
commuting group is not representative 
of the nation at large in terms of in- 
come. A complete financial breakdown 


BY RICHARD G. KING 


of the Class of ’60 applicants to Har- 
vard appears in Tables 1 and 2. 

How do the incomes and assets of 
the families of scholarship applicants 
compare with the incomes and assets 
of families or spending units in the na- 
tion at large? The median family in- 
come in the United States as of early 
1956, according to the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin,? was less than $3,900 with 37 
per cent of the spending units earning 
under $3,000 a year and only 13 per 
cent earning more than $7,500 a year. 
The spending unit, incidentally, is de- 
fined in such a way that it closely par- 
allels the family units with which col- 
leges deal in scholarship work. Ad- 
mittedly only about 60 per cent of the 
spending unit heads were between the 
ages of 35 and 65 so that the reported 
overall figures are somewhat lower 
than they would be for the college-age 
group. Only 3 per cent of the spending 
units held corporate stock valved at 
more than $5,000 and only 10 per cent 
of them had other liquid assets valued 
at $5,000 or more. Unlike the css ap- 
plicant group, only 20 per cent of the 
nation’s spending unit heads are self- 
employed, executive, or professional 
people. 

I would be reasonably certain that at 
no Css college do as many as half the 
scholarship winners come from the 
neediest half of our nation’s popula- 
tion. I would even wager that at no 
css college do as many as half of the 
dollars spent for scholarships go to stu- 
dents from the neediest half of our 
population. At Harvard only 18 per 
cent of the scholarship holders come 
from families with incomes below 
$4,000 and only 23 per cent of the 
money spent goes to students from 
such very low income families—this 





2Findings of the Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan, are regularly re- 
ported in the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 





Admitted—registered 





Table 1. Family incomes of scholarship applicants, Harvard Class of ’60 


Admitted—not coming 


Rejected 

Schol. Schol. Sub- schol. 

award denied total appl. 
10,900 15,300 13,600 12,200 
8,500 11,000 10,200 8,600 
6,600 8,500 7,700 6,600 
4,800 6,100 5,700 5,000 
3,600 3,600 3,600 3,000 
101 216 317 859 
105 226 331 947 


Total schol. Harvard Outside Schol. Sub- 
Percentiles! appl. group award aid? denied total 
90 $12,800 10,000 11,600 17,100 13,400 
70 $ 9,100 7,600 8,400 13,000 9,400 
50 $ 6,900 6,000 6,800 10,700 7,000 
30 $ 5,300 4,900 5,600 7,100 5,300 
10 $ 3,200 3,000 4,100 3,800 3,500 
No. of cases in sample 1,662 250 81 155 486 
Total no. of cases 1,803 262 84 179 525 
Commuter median $ 5,100 4,900 4,500 5,600 
No. of cases in sample 52 33 2 17 
Total no. of cases 58 34 2 22 


1 Per cent of scholarship applicants with family incomes falling below the amount given for each of the various categories. 
2This category includes scholarship applicants who were given stipendiary awards of more than $200 from such sources as National Merit, General 


Motors or the NROTC Holloway program. 


despite a real revolution in the process 
of giving stipends strictly according to 
financial need. When we consider that 
only about 30 per cent of Harvard’s 
entering students are on scholarship, 
we begin to wonder just how hetero- 
geneous the highly heterogeneous stu- 
dent body really is at the private insti- 
tution whose million dollar a year 
scholarship program is the largest in 
the country. 


Drawn from top tenth in income 


Perhaps even more discouraging is 
the fact that despite a need evaluation 
system which has increasingly tended 
to favor low income families as against 
high income families, the family in- 
comes of Harvard’s scholarship win- 
ners have tended to increase more 
rapidly than the national norms, as a 


comparison of Tables 1, 3, and 4 will 
show. This shift has been particularly 
noticeable in the commuter group. Ob- 
viously, we draw most heavily from the 
top 10 per cent income level nationally. 
As Table 4 shows quite dramatically, 
this is the group whose income has 
been increasing most rapidly. 

The largest single reason for our in- 
ability to quite hold our own during 
the last four years was a tuition rise 
from $600 to $1,000, as well as small 
but significant rises in room and board. 
We are for the first time receiving a 
substantial amount of money for schol- 
arships from general operating funds— 
enough to increase our annual scholar- 
ship budget from $600,000 to $1,000,- 
000 a year, a gain which parallels the 
tuition increase. On the face of it this 
should be enough. But several things 
have happened, it seems to me. The 


Table 2. “Net assets” distributions of scholarship applicants, 


Harvard Class of ’60 

Admitted—registered Admitted—not coming Rejected 

Harvard Outside  Schol. Schol. Scho. schol. 
Percentiles! award aid denied award denied appl. 
90 $9,300 14,000 61,000 7,400 35,700 44,000 
70 $2,900 4,500 25,800 3,100 = 14,700 10,600 
50 $ 800 1,000 16,000 900 4,900 1,000 
No. of cases in sample 204 72 104 97 124 127 
Total no. of cases 262 84 179 105 226 947 


1Per cent of scholarship applicants with net family assets falling below the amount given for each 


of the various categories. 
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most obvious result is simply that as 
the total annual price tag has passed 
$2,000 and slowly started up toward 
$3,000 it has completely frightened 
away families with incomes of only 
twice that amount (or less) even though 
scholarship aid has increased propor- 
tionately or nearly so. I suspect that 
neither families nor schoolteachers 
are really aware of the extent of in- 
creases in new scholarship money. Sec- 
ondly, as both expenses and scholar- 
ships have risen, the problems posed 
by loss of scholarship for failure to 
meet certain grade standards are in- 
creasingly serious, and students and 
parents know this. As a matter of fact, 
they probably see the dangers of fail- 
ure to meet those standards as even 
greater than they really are, a view un- 
doubtedly shared by teachers and guid- 
ance officers. Actually, most colleges 
have made their standards for con*inu- 
ation of a scholarship less rigid. Har- 
vard, for instance, will award a Bene- 
ficiary Grant-in-Aid up to $1,000 (tui- 
tion) to a student who has a technically 
satisfactory record but has fallen below 
scholarship standard (very roughly the 
top half of his class). Even this liberal 
amount, however, can prove a rather 
rigid restriction in the very neediest 
case. 

The fear of very high total expenses, 
the fear of overly severe continuation 
standards, the lack of knowledge of the 
real scope of scholarship and low or no 
cost loan aid available at high cost in- 
















Table 3. Distribution of family incomes of upper-class scholarship applicants, summer of 1952 
(Harvard Classes of ’53,’54, and ’55) 


Commuter 
area Commuter 
Resident Commuter resident? Total area 
schol. schol. schol — Resident Commuter resident? Total Total 
Percentile} winners winners winners — sch.orBA® denials denials denials denials appl. 
90 $8,900 5,500 6,00 8,300 12,000 7,400 10,300 10,400 8,900 
70 $6,800 4,100 5,400 6,100 9,000 5,400 7,500 7,900 6,600 
50 $5,300 3,500 4,400 4,800 7,700 4,400 5,700 6,300 5,100 
30 $4,200 3,000 3,400 3,700 6,300 3,500 4,300 4,700 3,900 
10 $3,000 2,200 2,300 2,600 4,200 2,500 2,800 2,900 2,700 
No. of cases in sample 518 105 74 687 116 68 42 226 913 
Total no. of cases 535 115 79 729 139 73 46 258 987 


ee CC 


—_———— 


1Per cent of upper-class scholarship applicants (sophomores, juniors, and seniors) with family incomes falling below the amount given for each of 


the various categories. 


2A commuter area resident is one whose home is within the commuter area but who chooses to reside at the college. 


3 Beneficiary grant-in-aid. 


stitutions (and, as indicated below, the 
lack of understanding of the enor- 
mous monetary returns a college edu- 
cation brings) together with a general 
lack of encouragement toward higher 
education in depressed areas, all con- 
spire against the very needy candi- 
date’s applying to us in the first place. 
The information problem is too great 
to be solved by handbooks, pamphlets, 
and occasional school visits (if indeed 
the schools in the most depressed areas 
ever are visited by representatives from 
College Board member colleges) ; it de- 
serves the services of mass media and 
public information experts. As a schol- 
arship officer I am interested in what 
happens to the really needy student 
from the depressed area in the rela- 
tively unlikely event that he does apply. 
I am afraid the answer is that sociology 
and psychology tend to continue to 
conspire against him, and we scholar- 
ship officers join the conspiracy ad- 
ministratively. 


“Paper” handicaps 


It is a reasonably well established 
sociological fact that boys and girls 
from higher level homes, socio-eco- 
nomically speaking, are healthier, bet- 
ter adjusted, and more likely to be 
school leaders, do honor work in 
school, and make a good impression in 
a 20-minute interview than are their 
less fortunate contemporaries. It is also 
a psychological fact that there is a sig- 
nificant positive correlation between 


socio-economic status and intelligence 
as measured by standardized tests, or 
“scholastic aptitude” as measured’ by 
the saT. As a result the odds are pretty 
well stacked against the very needy 
student, because he probably will not 
look as good on paper (or at least on 
the papers we ask for) as his socio- 
economically favored competitor. 
There are exceptions—thousands of 
them—but they are exceptions none 
the less. Few follow-up studies of col- 
lege or post-college success explore the 
pre-admission “paper” handicaps of 
the underprivileged, but those that 
have indicate that such paper handi- 
caps are at least partially overcome if 
the opportunity is offered*. 

Now supposing the credentials of a 
student from a $3,000 per year family 
are as good as (but no better than) 
those of three applicants from families 
in the $8,000 to $9,000 range, are col- 
leges more inclined administratively 
to make three $500 or $600 awards to 
the less needy or one $1,500 award to 
the more needy? I have no figures to 
prove it but strongly suspect that the 
tendency is toward the former course 
of action. The extremely needy student 
tends to get helped if he can reduce his 
need by commuting or if he is so able, 
active, and personable as to stand head 
and shoulders above his competitors. 
If he is just “very good” we send him 


3 For example, studies reported in the An- 
nual Report, 1955-56 of the National Scholar- 


ship Service and Fund for Negro Students. 


an admission certificate, deny him a 
scholarship, let him go to college lo- 
cally and become more of a sucess than 
his father, and then wait to award a 
smaller scholarship to his children in 
the next generation. 


Loans justified for the less needy 


What can or should be done about 
this situation? Realistically speaking, 
not too much, too rapidly. Actually col- 
leges have come a long, long way on 
their own in the years since the war 
and recently with boosts from spon- 
sored scholarship programs like those 
of General Motors and National Merit, 
which are absolutely .very large but 
relatively very small. It seems to me 
we can go a lot further on our own even 
if we have to use no more money than 
we now have. Paul C. Glick and Her- 
man P. Miller of the United States 
Census Bureau have shown quite strik- 
ingly in dollars and cents terms how 
enormous is the return on the invest- 
ment in a college education‘, yet col- 
leges are still foolishly, if understand- 
ably, reticent about selling such a 
crass, materialistic idea to the consum- 
ing public. We are in the only major 
business in this country which has not 
gone in heavily for credit extension, 
yet we could get into it easily and be- 
nevolently. We don’t need to give away 
as much money as we now do to the 


4“Educational level and potential income,” 
College Board Review, No. 31, p. 29. 








scholarship holders enrolled at our in- 
stitutions, particularly the less needy 
ones. It is entirely feasible to supple- 
ment the direct stipends of many more 
students with loans, and it is even en- 
tirely feasible to collect loans from 
graduates on the basis of need, so that 
loans to students who later become 
low-paid teachers or ministers become 
scholarships ex post facto. Colleges 
don’t need much more scholarship 
money for most of the students cur- 
rently enrolled. They do need more 
money, lots of it, for those young peo- 
ple who are not enrolled at all. 

Some of this money can be created 
by the colleges through more enlight- 
ened credit extension, or (less effec- 
tively) by siphoning off scholarship 
money from tuition increases. Some of 
it should become increasingly avail- 
able through corporate giving. Much 
of it presumably will have to come 
from the federal government. 


Federal scholarships backed 


This January the American Council on 
Education circulated to the colleges a 
questionnaire concerning policy bases 
for a possible federal scholarship pro- 
gram. The accompanying memoran- 
dum, in effect a proposed statement of 
policy, was an excellent piece of work, 
I thought, probably because I hap- 
pened to agree with almost all of its 
provisions. With one provision, how- 
ever, I strongly disagree, and it is per- 
haps ironic that it is the provision that 
federal stipends be graduated accord- 
ing to financial need, since the need 
concept is one which I heartily en- 
dorse in college scholarship programs 
and in certain national corporate pro- 
grams. 

The avowed purpose of a federal 
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Table 4. United States family income distributions, 1949-1956" 


* Percen- 
tile? 1956 1955 1954 
90 $8,500 7,900 7,500 
70 $5,600 5,300 5,200 
50 $3,900 3,800 3,800 
30 $2,600 2,600 2,600 
10 $1,000 1,000 1,000. 


1953. 
7,400 
4,800 
3,500 
2,400 
1,000 


1Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin, March 1956. 
2Per cent of families with incomes falling below the amount given for each of the various years. 


program, it seems to me, should be to 
place in college those students who, 
without the program, could not and 
would not go to college. Its purpose 
should be to recover for higher educa- 
tion the talent which is now lost to it. 
It should not be the function of a fed- 
eral program to shift the sights of stu- 
dents from low cost to high cost insti- 
tutions but rather to get them to the 
threshold of applying to college at all. 
The sight-shifting function should con- 
tinue to be that of the high cost insti- 
tutions themselves or of industrial cor- 
porations which are interested in the 
high marginal utility of such sight- 
shifting. As a practical matter, I would 
be very much surprised if our Con- 
gressional legislators could agree to 
use federal funds in the form of di- 
rect subsidies to support shifts in 
college choice to institutions at cost 
levels above those of state universities. 
Furthermore, in order to really con- 
tribute to the national interest, a fed- 
eral program should be very large, 
accommodating perhaps 100,000 stu- 
dents. To set graduated stipends, even 
according to a greatly simplified need- 
evaluation system, would involve not 
only considerable administrative ex- 
pense but considerable political pres- 
sure. Worst of all it would inevitably 
result in a few million dollars worth of 
small stipends to students in our Css 
median income range ($6,000 to $8,- 
000) who had already decided on col- 
lege and who could and would, in most 
cases, get to college even if the federal 
scholarship stipend were not received 
by them. 


Limit to low income families 


A far better use of federal money, it 
seems to me, would be to grant a single 
flat stipend of, for example, $500 to 
qualified children of families with in- 
comes below $4,000, perhaps relaxing 


1952 1951 = 1950S (1949 
7,000 6800 6,300 6,300 
4,600 4200 3,900 3,900 
3,300 3,000 2800 2,900 
2,200 2,000 1,900 2,000 

900 900 800 900 


the income requirement to $5,000 for 
families with large numbers of de- 
pendents. In other words, I would favor 
a very low family income as, in effect, 
an eligibility requirement for the pro- 
gram. Again, the purpose would be not 
to ease the strain for persons already 
planning to apply for college but to 
raise a new group of students to a fi- 
nancial level where they could think of 
college at all. Such a financial base 
would also put the students at a finan- 
cial level where a high cost college 
would be more willing to subsidize the 
less than top all-around student with a 
supplementary graduated grant of its 
own. 


Enlarge college loan programs 


A natural extension of this direct sub- 
sidy program to very low income fam- 
ilies (who by and large pay little or 
no income tax) might later be one 
of the tax allowance or direct tax re- 
duction proposals which have already 
been considered in Congressional com- 
mittees and which are designed to ease 
educational burdens for those who are 
fortunate enough to pay a federal in- 
come tax. 

In oversimplified terms, a federal 
program can and should raise students 
to the threshold of application, but not 
beyond. Those of us in high-cost in- 
stitutions would have still to face the 
problem of raising such students to 
the threshold of registering at our own 
institutions. I would hope we would 
solve the latter problem, at least in large 
part, by convincing the general public 
that a college education is one of the 
most financially rewarding investments 
that can be made and by offering far 
more extensive, attractive, inexpensive, 
and enlightened credit extension than 
the extremely small percentage of edu- 
cational loans (as compared to gift 
aid) indicates we are now doing. 


BY EUGENE S. WILSON 


How the “tidal wave” evaporated—a fantasy 





I do not know how long I had been in 
Hell, for in that place time was not a 
control. There were no tides, no night 
or day, no sun or moon. 

All I knew was that I must have been 
there for some time, for I had been per- 
forming the same task over and over 
again. 

My job was that of Classification 
Officer for the Occupational Assign- 
ment Committee. New arrivals came 
before me in a never-ending parade. 
I gave each an interview and a battery 
of tests. Then I presented the neophyte 
and my recommendations to the As- 
signment Committee. My recommen- 
dations always proved to be unsound 
and I had to suffer the humiliation and 
frustration of watching the committee 
announce and record my errors. That, 
I suppose, was the hell of it. 

How I got into Hell might interest 
you. This is my story. 

On leaving the earth, I reached, 
after the passage of a short time, a 
large waiting room where I was given 
a number. When my number was called 
I was led to an anteroom to face a 
committee. 

Some of the faces of the members of 
that committee looked vaguely famil- 
iar, but I could not state with certainty 
that I had ever seen any one of them 
before. 

The Chairman of the committee in- 
formed me in deep, sepulchral tones 
that I was in the “B” group and that 
for this reason I had been summoned 
for a final interview and test. It seems 
the “A” group automatically went to 
Heaven and the “C” group to Hell. 
At least I had a chance. 

The interview was very brief, con- 
sisting of questions about my name 
and occupation. When I explained the 
latter a few eyebrows seemed to rise 
almost imperceptibly. 

I was then asked if I had a prefer- 
ence about my destination. I said that 


Heaven was my first choice and I tried 
to show that I had been a good boy. 

The committee seemed unimpressed. 

The chairman said I would have to 
take a test and that my performance 
on it would determine my destination. 
As I pondered this, hopes beat more 
strongly in my heart for I was certain 
it would be a multiple-choice type of 
test. I knew from long experience that 
there would be five answers to each 
test question and that three of these 
answers would be obviously absurd. 
This meant I would have to know or 
guess only one of two possible an- 
swers. The odds did seem favorable. 

I was placed at a desk and given the 
test and three minutes in which to solve 
the one problem presented. 

When I saw that my whole future 
was to be decided by a test of one ques- 
tion, I complained aloud and shouted 
something about the certain lack of 
reliability and validity of this kind of 
requirement. 

My proctor, unmoved by my rea- 
sons, merely glanced at his watch and 
said, “You now have only two minutes 
left.” 

I read the question, which was this: 
If a man drives to work at an average 





... five answers, three of them absurd 


speed of 30 miles per hour and drives 
home along the same route at 20 miles 
per hour, what is his average speed (in 
miles per hour) for the round trip? 
Sure enough, it was a multiple-choice 
test with five answers. My heart sank 
on seeing this particular question for 
I could remember so vividly the night 
some years before when I had tried to 
prove to my college-bound daughter 
that the answer given in the College 
Entrance Board trial test booklet was 
wrong. 


The fatal choice 


I surmised, of course, that the answers 
2314 and 2734 were wrong. I knew, 
too, that 25 was wrong, for that was 
the answer I had tried to prove was 
correct. But, was the right answer 24 
or 26? As the seconds ticked by I 
thought and thought. Just as the proc- 
tor closed his watch and said, “Time,” 
I shouted out, “26.” 

The proctor sneered noticeably as 
he said, “To Hell with you, Mr. Wil- 
son.” ‘ 

I have already described my special 
job in Hell. 

So, you can imagine my surprise 
when in the midst of a very busy sched- 
ule of interviews I was interrupted by 
the appearance of a messenger from 
headquarters who told me to report to 
the main office at once where The Boss 
was waiting for me. I dropped every- 
thing and hastened to the main office 
where I was at once presented to The 
Boss. 

He told me briefly that some strange 
and mysterious force seemed to be 
working against him on earth because 
there had been a marked decrease in 
the number of “C” candidates appear- 
ing before the main admissions com- 
mittee and a corresponding increase 
in the “A” group. He had learned from 
some new “C” arrivals that there had 








been a revolution in the American 
schools and colleges—a revolution in 
education that had eliminated cheating 
in examinations and homework. Ac- 
cording to The Boss, it was this cheat- 
ing in schools and colleges that for 
centuries had helped to condition peo- 
ple for dishonesty in later life. It takes 
no great imagination to see what the 
elimination of cheating in secondary 
schools and colleges might do to the 
moral standards of all citizens. 

So The Boss wanted me to go back 
to America to investigate this educa- 
tional revolution and then report back 
on the actual situation. 

I was given a haircut, money, proper 
clothes and sent on my way. Here is 
the fantastic story of this revolution 
in education. 

I asked to be set down on the main 
street in Princeton, New Jersey, for 
I reasoned that if an educational revo- 
lution had taken place in America the 
people at Educational Testing Service 
would know more about it than any- 
one else. No sooner had my wish for 
transferral to Princeton been made 
than it was granted and I found myself 
walking along Nassau Street. 

The first thing I did was buy a New 
York Times and saunter into a restau- 
rant for a cup of coffee and a glance at 
the latest news. 

I noticed the date was March 15, 
1977. This seemed to me to be a good 
date to arrive for it happened to be a 
Saturday and I suspected that ETS 
would be giving College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board tests on this particu- 
lar day. The shop was sure to be open 
and everyone present. 

On finishing my coffee and paper, I 
went out into the street, hailed a cab 
and said to the driver, “Ets.” Without 
a backward glance he started off and 
after some two miles of driving into 
the country I found us approaching a 
tremendous establishment which must 
have occupied at least 10 city blocks. 

As the cab came to a stop, I noticed 
the big gold letters over the entrance 
door—ets. I paid the cabbie and went 
into the hallway to present myself to 
the beautiful, shapely blonde who pro- 
tected the castle from unexpected in- 
vasions. 

I introduced myself as Mr. Wadd- 
ington, a newspaperman from Austral- 
ia who was in America to do an article 
on education, and I asked to see the 





head of the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. 

The receptionist gave me a very pe- 
culiar look and then burst out laughing. 
I said, “What’s so funny?” She re- 
plied, “The Educational Testing Serv- 
ice folded some 10 or 15 years ago.” 

It was my turn to laugh and I said, 
“Folded? Then what does the ETS 
stand for?” She answered, with some 
new-found patience, “The Educational 
Television Service.” 

This information shook me, but not 
enough to keep me from saying, “May 
I see the director of public relations?” 
The receptionist said, “You mean Mr. 
Brown. Just a minute, I'll see if he can 
see you.” She then flipped a switch 
and talked on the intercom to Mr. 
Brown, who seemed interested in dis- 
covering he had a visitor from Austral- 
ia. I was ushered to his office. 

After the usual introductions, I ex- 
plained that I had been sent over by a 
newspaper to study education in Amer- 
ica over the last 20 years and that, if he 
had a little time, I would like very 
much to ask him a few questions. 

“Shoot,” he said. 

“Mr. Brown,” I began, “during the 
past six months I have been reading 
American books, magazine articles, 
and newspaper reports on education in 
America in the year 1957. These arti- 
cles all seemed to reveal great appre- 
hension over the future. Forecasts were 
made that within 10 to 15 years the 
number attending colleges would jump 
from three million to nine or 10 mil- 
lion. My first question is, how many 
students are now in four-year college 
programs?” 

“Mr. Waddington, this may surprise 
you in view of what you have read, 
but there are fewer than a million stu- 
dents now in four-year colleges.” 


Eugene S. Wilson, 
director of admission and dean of fresh- 
men at Amherst College, delivered the 
paper from which this article is taken at 
an Educational Testing Service seminar. 


This answer not only surprised me; 
it shocked me. I could not keep from 
blurting out, “How come?” 

“Since the answer covers two dec- 
ades, Mr. Waddington, I can’t begin to 
give you a full picture of what hap- 
pened, but I shall try to give you 
briefly the highlights on the revolution 
that has taken place in American edu- 
cation. 

“Along about 1960 the panic over 
the approaching tidal wave of college- 
bound students reached its peak. At 
this time the figures on the number of 
new colleges that would have to be 
built and the expansion needed in old 
institutions, plus the money needed for 
these building requirements, disturbed 
everyone so greatly that the College 
Board decided to make a study of the 
reasons why students went to college. 
Similar studies had been made in the 
past, but it was felt that an up-to-date 
report might be helpful. 

“I shall not bore you with the details 
of this study but the conclusions were 
that students went to college for four 
reasons, three of which were dominant 
in the majority of cases. These reasons 
were: 

“First, a college education led to a 
better job. This was backed up by a 
Census Bureau study in 1956 which 
showed that college graduates earned 
100,000 dollars more in a lifetime than 
high school graduates. 

“Second, a college degree gave pres- 
tige to an individual. 

“Third, parents wanted their chil- 
dren to go to college, primarily for the 
first two reasons. 

“Fourth, students wanted to learn 
more about the past and the present. 

“The research committee then set out 
to discover what colleges thought they 
were offering their students,” Mr. 
Brown continued. “A careful study of 
many catalogues turned up the interest- 
ing discovery that colleges did not talk 
about their work in terms of better 
jobs for students, or higher incomes, 
or more prestige, or parent desires. In- 
stead they mentioned such things as 
‘seeking the truth wherever it might 
lie,’ ‘improving the intellect,’ ‘making 
the student more aware of himself and 
the world about him,’ ‘enriching life,’ 
‘opening new vistas for a fuller life,’ 
etcetera, etcetera. 

“This dichotomy in purpose puzzled 
and amused the research committee. 


They decided some party wasn’t obtain- 
ing what it expected. 

“Since the number one reason for 
students going to college was to obtain 
a better job, that is, earn more money, 
the committee decided to make an up- 
to-date study on the earnings of high 
school graduates and college graduates. 
In this study selected high schools from 
various parts of the country were taken 
and the graduating classes of 1940, or 
20 years previous, were studied. To 
make a long story short, the research 
revealed the interesting fact that blue- 
collar workers were earning 2,000 dol- 
lars a year, on the average, more than 
white-collar workers—a trend which 
had been noticed in occupations since 
1956. It was also discovered that the 
average earnings of college graduates 
were 1,000 dollars more a year than 
the earnings of non-college graduates, 
but the top half of the non-college 
workers earned an average of 4,000 
dollars more per year than the bottom 
half of the college graduates. 

“In addition to this, a separate study 
of the educational background of the 
top executives of the leading 200 cor- 
porations in America revealed that 25 
per cent of these men had no college 
degree,” he went on. 

“These results seemed to point to the 


fact that whether a man was a leader 


or not in business depended more on 
the qualities in the man than on how 
much education he had had, a discov- 
ery that had been long suspected but 
never completely investigated. 


Horse sense in the running 


“The committee thereupon turned to a 
careful study of the qualities that make 
for leadership and it was found that in 
most jobs leadership depended on: 
first, ability to work with people; sec- 
ond, horse sense; and third, intellectual 
intelligence. There were, of course, 
some jobs where intellectual intelli- 
gence was the prime requisite and 
where the leader needed no ability in 
human relations nor any horse sense; 
among these were such occupations as 
accounting, teaching, writing, test con- 
struction, and so on. 

“The committee then remembered 
that colleges gave marks only for in- 
tellectual intelligence and that most 
prizes and awards were given only for 
intellectual intelligence. Colleges did 
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Their main reason was to earn more money 


not teach horse sense nor did they try in 
any real way to promote an improve- 
ment of ability in human relations, at 
least nothing more than the army did 
through its regular training program 
or life itself through the various de- 
mands made on an individual as he 
adjusts to groups. 

“The research committee also dis- 
covered that intellectual intelligence 
was not necessary to obtain a college 
degree, for, as the numbers going to 
college increased, colleges took more 
and more individuals with lower 1Q’s. 
In fact, it got to a point where anyone 
with an 1Q of 100 or over could get a 
college degree and in many fine insti- 
tutions an athlete with an 1Q of 80 or 


over could find a program which he - 


could handle successfully and still be 
left free to perform his proper duties to 
his alma mater. 

“When the results of these studies 
were published widely and people be- 
gan to see that a college education did 
not automatically guarantee a better 
job and greater earnings or prestige, 
students stopped going to college in 
large numbers and a dramatic reversal 
in the march to colleges took place. 

“Concomitant with the lessening of 
interest in higher education came a 
decrease in interest in all education, 
and students at all grade levels began 
to take their work less seriously. There 
were exceptions, of course, but the ma- 
jority of students saw no point in 
studying if study didn’t lead to some- 
thing practical, something worthwhile 
in jobs, earnings, or prestige. Many 
parents even began to believe that edu- 
cation might not be worth the time and 
money. 

“As you can imagine, educators 
were deeply shocked by this sudden 


and dramatic change in the attitude 
toward education and summoned psy- 
chologists and experts on motivation 
to make an investigation of the whole 
educational program. Out of this in- 
vestigation came the second part of the 
revolution I mentioned earlier. 

“I can’t begin, in the short time at 
my disposal, to give you a full account 
of what happened. But, again, I can re- 
port briefly some of the highlights. 

“The first thing the committee of ex- 
perts discovered, or rather rediscov- 
ered, for it was nothing new, was that 
students will use their minds if they 
are interested. The collapse in interest 
in education was not a condemnation 
of education itself but of the methods 
by which it had been conducted. It was 
found that at all levels the teacher was 
doing much too much for the students 
and that the traditional program of 
classes, lectures, memorization, and 
tests had all helped to bore students 
and kill interest. Marks were another 
hurdle to learning, for students kept 
their eyes on their recorded achieve- 
ment rather than their intellectual ac- 
tivities and investigations. 

“The second thing the committee re- 
discovered was the fallacy in the pre- 
vailing concept of democracy in edu- 
cation—the concept that argued equal 
education for all students. It is true that 
some educators saw that the true mean- 
ing of this concept was equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all students ac- 
cording to capacities. But for the most 
part schools kept all students marching 
along together, thus frustrating the 
slow learners and boring the more in- 
tellectually able students. 

“When the committee had concluded 
its investigations, it came up with this 
seven-point program, which, as you 
can understand from your research, 
was really revolutionary. 

“Point one. Education was defined 
in this way: education is observation 
(by eye, ear, and touch), thought, and 
communication. Learning by observa- 
tion alone (without thought and com- 
munication) is training, not education. 

“If this seems obvious to you, Mr. 
Waddington, you must remember that 
in our desire to educate masses our 
learning had become more and more 
imitation, memory, and the ability to 
mark an X in the correct box. In fact, 
in some universities where objective 
tests were machine-scored, it had be- 





come possible for a student to win a 
degree without once, in four years, 
writing anything more than an X. 

“Education had become an exercise 
in remembering knowledge rather than 
using it. What the teacher said had be- 
come more important than what a stu- 
dent did. 

“Point two. All courses in elemen- 
tary schools, high schools, and colleges 
were abolished and in their place was 
established a course of study called 
‘man and his environment.’ 

“You see, Mr. Waddington, we had 
tried so hard to find special courses for 
each aptitude that high schools by 1956 
offered over 250 different courses—each 
separate and totally unrelated to other 
courses. And in colleges and univer- 
sities no one knows how many thou- 
sand different courses were offered. 
This old course program encouraged 
students to believe that once a course 
had been completed, they knew that 
subject. The course system blinded stu- 
dents to the simple fact that a course 
was an intreduction to a subject—noth- 
ing more. 

“Under the new course, ‘man and his 
environment, each subject was woven 
into the educational fabric at the proper 
time and place. For example, the three 
R’s came into the elementary program 
when the students realized they weuld 
need these to better understand their 
work and to better communicate about 
it. Chemistry came into high school 
when it could be demonstrated that a 
knowledge of chemistry opened new 
horizons of understanding of man and 
his environment. 

“Point three. From the very begin- 
ning of school in first grade, students 
were told and shown that men are not 
equai in some ways—that they differed 
in intellectual aptitude just as they dif- 


Students saw real live ants on video tape 


fered in physical prowess, emotional 
characteristics, and other qualities. 
They were reminded that in all areas 
of human endeavor some students learn 
more rapidly than others and that the 
rapid intellectual learner was not a bet- 
ter person than the slow learner. 


Superlatives scrapped 


“Terms such as ‘bright’ and ‘dumb,’ 
‘gifted’ and ‘handicapped,’ were dis- 
carded. No longer were there top- 
quarter and bottom-quarter students, 
honor societies, and ‘cream of the crop’ 
students. All boys and girls were sim- 
ply students. 

“Students were also reminded that 
occupations awaited those who worked 
best with their minds, those who worked 
best with their hands and bodies, and 
those who worked best in human rela- 
tions or group activities. 

“Point four. All marking systems, 
degrees, and tests were abolished, be- 
cause these had promoted a false sense 
of superiority and inferiority—and a 
false sense of learning. 

“Cheating disappeared because there 
was no longer any profit in cheating. 
Under the new program students were 
given information by books, and by 
audio-visual presentation, according to 
their level of ability. Then through 
specially prepared booklets the stu- 
dents were given problems to solve. 
These problems were answered in sub- 
sequent talks and demonstrations and 
each student corrected his own work. 

“The teachers under the new pro- 
gram were nearby to help students see 
their errors and shortcomings. These 
teachers taught by asking questions— 
not by answering them. 

“Point five. All teaching on all levels 
was done by books, movies, and video 
tape recording (a new discovery of 
1957 which permitted pictures and 
sound to be recorded of any event). 
This meant that the world’s greatest ex- 
perts, when they could talk lucidly, 
taught via mechanical means. 

“If an elementary school student 
were studying ants, he didn’t get his 
knowledge from two pages in a book 
and two pictures. Instead he saw on 
video tape real live ants building their 
communities, gathering and storing 
food, fighting their enemies, and so on. 
No student who had seen these pictures 
and heard the talk on ants could ever 


look at an ant in the same way again. 

“Point six. Technical and vocational 
education were introduced into high 
school, so that students who were not 
interested in a full-time intellectual 
program, and very few were, could be- 
gin to prepare for a job. 

“This meant that only those who 
really wanted an intellectual adven- 
ture, an adventure into the world of 
ideas, symbols, and numbers, went on 
to college. Since no prestige was at- 
tached to college, no extra cash on the 
barrelhead, no better job, there was no 
problem of great numbers headed to- 
ward four-year colleges and univer- 
sities. 

“Point seven. A special series of 
courses, both vocational and intellec- 
tual, were presented in the evenings on 
special TV channels. By means of these 
all people of whatever aptitude or in- 
terest could continue to learn on their 
own. And they did so, because first, 
they had tired of the usual Tv fare of 
mysteries, give-aways, westerns, and 
so-called comedy acts; and second, 
education had become interesting be- 
cause of the way people had been con- 
ditioned in schools to the fun of dis- 
covery. 

“Does this give you some idea, Mr. 
Waddington, of why we speak of a 
revolution in education?” he asked me. 

“Indeed it does, Mr. Brown,” I re- 
plied. I thought a moment. “I have 
only one question,” I added. “How did 
any committee ever get educators to 
agree to use this formula or program? 
Back in my country, Australia, the best 
way to start a civil war in any educa- 
tional institution is to have a commit- 
tee bring in a resolution on curriculum 
revision.” 

Mr. Brown smiled. “It would not 
have been possible if we had not had 
that study which proved conclusively 
that a college education does not guar- 
antee position and money,” he ex- 
plained. “The resultant collapse of stu- 
dent interest in all education was so 
complete that educators everywhere 
were ready to do anything.” 

I thanked Mr. Brown for his time 
and walked slowly from the Education- 
al Television Service building, won- 
dering all the while what my Boss 
would do when he heard my report and 
realized what deep and permanent in- 
roads. this new educational program 
would make on his business. 
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NEWS OF THE: COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 


Fee increase voted 


To reduce deficits: Fees charged par- 
ents of candidates and colleges for 
services provided by the College Schol- 
arship Service will be raised begin- 
ning in 1957-58. The fee increases were 
adopted to reduce the annual deficits 
incurred by the Css in operating its 
transcript and computation services. 

By vote of the College Board at its 
April meeting, the fee for each copy of 
the parents’ financial statement dupli- 
cated and sent to colleges by the css 
was raised to two dollars per copy. 
This fee has been one dollar since in- 
troduction of the css three years ago. 

By action of the Board’s Executive 
Committee, charges to colleges for css 
computations of the estimated amount 
that parents can afford to spend on the 
college education of a scholarship ap- 
plicant will be based on cost. 

Colleges choosing to order compu- 
tations through the current academic 
year have been charged one dollar each 
for them, a figure below their actual 
cost. Next year’s charge per computa- 
tion will be set on the basis of this 
year’s experience and possibly the type 
of computations to be provided. 


Fall annual meetings planned 


Set for October 31: Starting next fall, 
the css will hold its annual meeting of 
representatives of participating col- 
leges at the time of the annual fall 
meeting of the College Board rather 
than at the time of the spring meeting 
as in the past. 

October 31, 1957, the day after the 
fall meeting of the Board, has thus 
been scheduled as the date of the 1957- 
58 C8s meeting, It will be held at the 
Hotel Biltmore in New York City. 

At the morning session of the an- 
nual Css meeting on April 4, addresses 
were presented by George A. Jacoby, 
personnel relations’ director of the 
General Motors Corporation, and by 
John M. Stalnaker, president of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion. The two speakers described the 
scholarship programs of their respec- 


tive organizations. Copies of their ad- 
dresses are available on written request 
to the College Entrance Examination 
Board, 425 West 117 Street, New York 
27, N. Y. 

Among the topics reviewed in the 
general discussion at the afternoon 
session were: possible changes in ter- 
minology in the scholarship field, the 
feasibility of issuing a joint scholar- 
ship poster listing all participating 
colleges, minor revision of the par- 
ents’ statement form and the computa- 
tion procedures, the extent to which 
participating colleges have been able 
to adjust the size of financial aid 
awards according to need, the advisa- 
bility of holding regional meetings of 
participating colleges, and possible 
css research projects. 


Shift to early application 


31,747 parents file: From last fall 
through the end of March, 31,747 par- 
ents had filed financial statement forms 
with the Css, some 2] per cent more 
than had sent in forms by the same 
time last year. 

Earlier this spring the correspond- 
ing increase had ranged up to 35 per 
cent, reflecting a tendency for candi- 
dates to apply earlier for admission 
with financial aid than in previous 
years. The Css anticipates a total of 
about 36,000 parents to file forms this 
year, about 20 per cent more than last 
year’s 30,000. 

As requested by the 31,747 parents 
filing formsythe Css made and sent 
70,643 copies of the forms to colleges 
and scholarship sponsors, an average 
of 2.23 copies per statement filed. This 
figure compares with 2.25 copies for 
the same period last year and 2.17 for 
all of 1955-56. 

Through March, the css also per- 
formed computations ordered by col- 
leges “and scholarship sponsors on 
11,522 of the forms, some 4 per cent 
less than at the same time last year. 
Computations for this year are ex- 
pected to fall only slightly below last 
year’s 15,000 in volume. Eighty-four 
of the Service’s 156 participating col- 


leges, as well as a few sponsors, have 
contracted for 1956-57 computations. 


Summary reports made biennial 


Dropped for 1956-57: In accordance 
with a recent decision of the css Com- 
mittee to have “consolidated reports” 
issued on a biennial rather than an 
annual basis, no reports for 1956-57 
will be prepared. The consolidated re- 
ports sent to each participant have 
listed all the college’s financial aid 
applicants and all offers and awards 
made them by other participating 
colleges. 

In addition, the css will not expect 
a complete and formal report of the 
tenders and awards made in 1956-57 
by each participating college. Such 
college reports for last year and the 
year before have served as the basis 
for the consolidated reports. 

These college reports have also fur- 
nished basic data for Css research 
studies. The findings of the second 
major’ study of this kind, which con- 
cerns the characteristics of student 
recipients and non-recipients of finan- 
cial aid at-css colleges, are discussed 
in this issue (see page 17). Copies of 
the full report of the study may be 
obtained on loan by writing to the Col- 
lege Board. 


Intercollege consulting urged: To 
make possible the kind of comparison 
and coordination of financial aid pol- 
icy with respect to common candidates 
that was possible this year through the 
consolidated reports, the Css is urging 
participating colleges to consult in- 
formally with each other on their 
need determinations and their offers 
concerning applicants they have in 
common. 

The Service is also offering to facili- 
tate such consultation between indi- 
vidual colleges and groups of colleges 
by making available a form with which 
all pertinent data about common can- 
didates may be conveniently exchanged 
and by volunteering to act as an inter- 
mediary to transmit inquiries from 
one college to others. 
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